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ADVERTISEMENT OF THE BOOKSELLER 



TO THE FRENCH EDITION. 



IT is totally unnecessary to say any thing as to the merits of the Life 
of Prince Eugene. It is one of those books which will speak for them- 
selves. The present Edition is purified from all the mistakes which have 
disgraced several former. It will easily be seen, that Prince Eugene 
had no intention of writing a memoir for publication, and this will ac- 
count for the fragments, the fits and starts of style and history, which 
characterise every page. 
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PREFACE TO THE WEIMAR EDITION. 



THE following is the manner in which these memoirs of Prince Eu- 
gene first saw the light. The Count de Canales was the minister from 
Sardinia to Vienna, during a space of thirty years. One of his daughters 
espoused the Count de Aurdug, and one or two others of them were 
canonesses. In the interval of the death of Prince Eugene, "and of the 
arrival of the Count de Canales, a niece of Prince Eugene married the 
Prince de Hildburghauseu. This lady was heiress to Prince Eugene, 
and lived in a style of fashion corresponding to her rank, maintaining 
a small court around her in that garden of the Prince which is now called 
the Belvedere. The Count de Canales became almost domesticated in 
her family immediately upon his arrival. He was not only a most ex- 
cellent and accomplished man, but was the minister of the King her 
cousin. The Count and Princess used frequently to converse upon the 
subject of Prince Eugene. The Princess related many anecdotes, 
which she knew of her uncle. The Count listened with avidity. He 
inquired of her, further, as to his companions. — " Count," said she, " I 
can tell you little about them, but here is a memoir, written in the hand 
of the Prince, in the period between his last campaign and his death. 
You are welcome to the perusal of it, but have the goodness to return it 



again." 



The Count, however, was perhaps in no great hurry to do this : — 
accordingly, when the Princess died, about 1752, or 1753, the M.S. 
was in the hands of the Count. Nothing was said about it for a long 
time. The Count lent it to his friends, and they read it and returned 
it. General Count O'Donnel told me he had seen it. 
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The two moat intimate friends of the Count de Canales were the poet 
Metasfatio ami the Baron de Hagen ; with the&e he passed almost every 
evening o£ his life. They enjoyed themselves in literary conversations, 
and in anecdote* of those whom they had seen or heard of. 

The Abbe Goasco, a friend of Montesquieu, was at one of these con- 
versations. The couversatiow one day turned npon the life of Prince 
Eugene. " Here," amid the Count de Canales, " is what I bare col- 
lected of his private and military life ; yon shall hear it, bnt not take it 
away. I will not prod ace to yon the Prince in his morning gown ; but 
yon shall hare him m his helmet and cuirass. It may be of usa to your 
brother, the Quarter-Master-General to Marshal Daun." 

Many persons, who are still alire, can certify the truth of what I ad- 
vance, and particularly that of the dates : for I am particularly exact 
upon that point. There is one to whom I will venture to appeal, if be he 
alire, as I hope be is : for he recovered from a severe illness about two 
years ago, at Moron, a small town in the Tyrol, whither, driven from 
Italy, I had conreyed my small baggage, there to pass my miserable 
existence and my emigration. If be be dead, his daughter is not : they 
had promised to make her canoness of Halle. She will not refuse to 
testify all that I hare advanced here : for she was present at all my con- 
versations with her respectable father, in his ninety-second year, M. de 
Ferraris, formerly aid-de-camp to the General of infantry, Count de 
Goasco. 

In this manner has this M.S. reached me, and, through me, the world. 
Gratitude for my attentions on his side, and the Indifference of a dying 
man to all that is passing round him, procured me the possession of this 
invaluable gift, which he presented to me with a voice scarcely audible. 
Besides, there was nothing to be sold in a small towu of the Tyrol : no 
purchasers. This good man gave, or permitted to be taken, every thiug. 
Some of his old friends, retired officers like himself, fixed upon his books ; 
an Austrian general, employed at luspruck, upon his maps : and I, 
. though I did not expect to have armies to command, possessed myself of 
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a manuscript, the title of which was precious to me. It was written hi 
a long and small hand, the authenticity of which may be testified by 
looking at his signature in the Aulic Council of War at Vienna. 

This Major Ferraris was a man of great mjerit, who possessed the, con-* 
fidcnce of his general, whose dangers he participated, and whose labours 
. he assisted at the siege of Schweidnitz, in 1762. He repaired thither the 
more willingly, because he often succeeded in restoring harmony be- 
tween M. de Guasco and M. de Gribeauval, a celebrated French engi- 
neer, on those occasions of disagreement which so often happen between 
commanders, the limits of whose authority are hardly ever accurately 
defined ; and he inherited all the plans and books of his general, when 
he died a prisoner, one or two years afterwards, I believe, at Konings- 
berg. The depositary of this manuscript I have placed it in the hands 
of George Conrad Waldburg, a bookseller and printer at Klagenfurth, 
where any one may see and consult the writing of Prince Eugene, and 
thus testify its authenticity. This is the acknowledgement which I re- 
ceived from him for this invaluable manuscript : — 

" I acknowledge, with gratitude, that Mr. N , a French emigrant 

officer, has placed this manuscript of Prince Eugene in my possession. 

" George Conrad Waldburg. 

•' Klagenfurth, Ut of January, 1807." * 

I know not whether some persons in the Prince's service did not take 
<a copy of this excellent work, which served as the basis of a history that 
was reprinted at Vienna, by Briffant, in 1777. There is mention made 
in the preface of some manuscripts that had been found at Vienna : 
and this was probably among the number. I ktiow not what the author* 
meant by these words s— <c 1 could*avail myself of what had been writ- 
ten by Prince Eugene in the German language." Did he mean to 
say, or wish it to be believed, that the Prince wrote in German? I 
have already proved that he did not know it enough for that. I believe 
it was a Mr. Lazzay, who was the author or printer of a history in five 
volumes, or a Mr. Rousset, 
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There is perceptible, however, in the stile of the Prince, a military 
air, which coincides well with his actions and character. Another proof 
of the authenticity of this manuscript is the tautologies of an old man ; 
the repetitions which an author could not commit; the negligences 
which do not. belong to a man of letters ; while there is nothing which 
does not agree with the soldier ; a tone which would ill become another, 
but which is pardonable in a military man, not always excellent, and 
sometimes too familiar. His style, such as it is, is clear and concise, 
like his conversation, as the Prussian General, Lentulus, told me, who 
had retired to Neufchatel, where he died at a very advanced age. He 
served under him in his last campaign on the Rhine, whither he accom- 
panied the Great Frederick, then Prince Royal. These are sufficient 
facts, dates, and names, all of which may be testified ; — mine only shali 
be wanting. 



IX 



THE PREFACE 



OF 



PRINCE EUGENE. 



THERE are, and will be, doubtless, many memoirs of a man whose 
life has been so long and so active. One of these memoirs exalts my 
character at the expence of Marshal Turenne : he would have been taken 
atHochstet if I had commanded. — This is sad stuff. 

Some of these future memoir writers will, doubtless, give some nar- 
rative of my early years, of which I remember nothing. They will speak 
of my mother, — a woman somewhat too intriguing, driven from court 
and Paris, and suspected, I believe, of witchcraft, by those who were 
certainly not themselves any great conjurors. They will add, that I was 
born in France, and that I quitted it because Louis XIV. refused me a 
regiment of horse, because my constitution was too delicate, and an Ab- 
bey, because he thought I was better formed for a life of dissipation 
than for exercises of piety. Not a Hugonot could hate him more cordi- 
ally than I did. Lovois said, on my departure, — " Let him go, and 
never return to this country." — " Nor ever will I," said I, " but with 
arms in my hands." And truly I have kept my word. If the English 
had not interposed, I should have given law to the capital of the 
Grand Monarque, and made his Maintenon shut herself up in a convent 
for life. 




THE 

LIFE OF PRINCE EUGENE 



168$.— THE court was a scene of uninterrupted mourning during 
the whole of this year. In this short space Louis XIV. lost his two 
sons, the Count de Vexin, the Duke de Vermandois, Colbert, and the 
Queen. 

The King had hitherto assisted the Christians against the Infidels ; 
he now excited the Turks against the Emperor, and took part with the 
rebels of Hungary : he enabled them to reach the gates of Vienna. It 
was necessary, however, to maintain appearances, and he therefore suf- 
fered the young Princes of the Blood to serve personally in that war. 
I accompanied them ; I was tired of being called the Little Abbk of Louis 
XIV. The King did not refuse me the abbey from want of regard : I 
cared neither for church nor court ; I wished only to follow the war. 
Behold me, therefore, at twenty years of age, in the service of Leopold 
I. without his knowing it. He had fled from his capita). I thought it 
better to attach myself to the Duke of Lorraine, and to Prince Louis of 
Baden, rather'than to the two Electors of Bavaria and Saxony. They 
both kept me on the Qui vive ; one action succeeded another, and I 
had to carry orders into the hottest parts of the battle. 

The Duke of Lorraine was a prudent man, and a good general. He 
was in the habit of employing none but generals to convey his orders in 
battle : I was duly sensible, therefore, of the honour he did me. The 
confusion of this day can only be confusedly told. Sobiesky, with his 
arms folded like a cross, performed mass in the church of Leopoldsberg. 
The Poles, who had climbed up thither, descended like fools, and" 
Sought like lions. 

The Turks were encamped on the spot where I afterwards threw up 
my lines, in 1703. They knew not which way to front, and conducted 
themselves like blockheads. 

The Emperor returned. They presented me to him. I was much 
amused at his haughty interview with the King of Poland. As a volun- 
teer, I was among the foremost in the pursuit of the Turks. 

They gave me, as a reward, Kuffstein's regiment of dragoons. For 
three mouths after this great victory I was the happiest of men ; and I 
continued to serve under the Duke of Lorraine. 

16$ 4.— Vicegrad, Gran, and Weitzen, were taken, with Httle dif- 
ficulty. We had a desperate conflict near the Isle of St. Andre. I had 
the credit of performing a very able manoSfrvre at the head of my regi- 
ment, which entirely routed the Turks, We cut them down at pleasure. 

rou III. A 
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The Duke of Lorraine had secured his centre by a marsh, his left by the 
Danube, and his right by an inaccessible mountain. 

The siege of Buda was next. Many sanguinary sorties by eighteen 
thousand men. In the mean while, twelve thousand arrive (twice or 
thrice our number) to attack us. We beat them in grand style, and the 
Duke gave me a good 'part' of the i credit with the Emperor. Prince 
Louis of Baden was transported with me. 

The siege was carried on vigorously. It was there I received my first 
wound, a ball through the arm, while inspecting the trench, by the side 
of the Prince of Salra. ^ 

A general assault was made, but it did not suceeed ; we were re- 
pulsed on all sides. There was some sort of misunderstanding between 
the principal generals. This often happens through their adherents. 
In short, we lost thirty thousand men, and the Duke of Lorraine then 
deemed it prudent to raise the siege. 

Vienna was in an uproar against us. " It was for want of good en- 
gineers," said one. " No," said another, " it was the knavery of 
Stahrenberg, who advised against the siege 7 ." A third talked of the 
malice of the commissariat or of ministers, who withheld every thing 
that was most necessary from the besiegers, in order to weaken the au- 
thority of the Duke of Lorraine, As for myself, I was insignificant 
enough to be upon good terms with every one. I even preserved the 
friendship of both my masters, Lorraine and Baden, though they were 
enemies with each other. I went to pass -the winter at Vienna, where I 
was received with similar kindness. 

1685. — The marriage of an Arch-duchess with the Elector of Ba- 
varia retarded the opening of the campaign. A good reason this ! The 
Duke of Lorraine reconnoitred Novigrade. The French princes and 
the volunteers who accompanied him attended him. It was a kind of 
after-dinner sally to go up to the enemy with the pistol in their hands. 
The French heads fell in bunches beneath the sabres of the Turks. I 
saved the rest with my dragoons, whom I brought up most opportunely. 
Delighted to find myself among all those young men, my former 
friends, and too young myself to scold them, I did nothing ; but the 
Duke of Lorraine attacked them. He rated them soundly, though ap- 
proving, in the bottom of his heart, the fine and noble courage of his 
cousins, Commerci and Thomas de Vaudeinont, who afterwards served 
under me with so much celebrity. 

We remained a month entrenched before Neuhausel, as it was in- 
tended to make the assault by the covered way. Information was then 
brought that a Serasquier had arrived with sixty thousand men ; that he 
had retaken Vicegrad, and that he was besieging Gran. We marched 
thither immediately, and he raised the siege at the approach of the Duke 
•f Lorraine, who had left Caprara before Neuhausel. But behold the' 
result. 
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"The Serasquier took up a good position. The Duke procured him 
to be informed by some persons of the country, that he had only twenty 
thousand men, and that he was retreating, half dead with fear. The 
good Turk believed it. The Duke halted in a fiue position. I was in 
the centre, under the Prince of JBaden,*with my dragoons dismounted. 
The Elector of Bavaria commanded the left, the Duke the right, in the 
front of which was a small squadron, cpm posed of the brave but rash 
French princes and -volunteers. They anticipated the Turks, who at- 
tacked them furiously, and with horrid yells. They were surrounded, 
and relieved by our cuirassiers. The. Duke himself supported them, 
and his wing was victdrious, as was also that of the Elector of Bavaria ; 
so likewise was the centre, under the command of Prince Louis, where 
I seconded him to my utmost. The Prince of Hanover aud the Count 
de la Lippe drove the Turks head over heels into a marsh. It was three 
or four important battles in one. The Serasquier was wounded in the 
thigh : he tore out the arrow, because he was obliged to flee. 

We were once more before Neuhausel, on the 19th of August. The 
breach was made. Commerci followed the young volunteers, who ap- 
peared the first at the entrance which nad been effected, and planted, with 
the Baron d' Asti, the Imperial standard. The Pache and the garrison 
were massacred. The Serasquier burned and ravaged Novi grade, Vice-' 
grad, and Weitzen ; and, for myself, I set off to pass the winter at 
Vienna. 

1686.— -The Prince of Baden took me by the hand, and presented me 
to the Emperor, — '* Sire, here is a young Savoyard, &c." We soon 
returned to the field. On the 13th of June we all attacked an import 
tant fortress, and rendered ourselves masters of it. 

On the *6th of July we endeavoured to make a breach, from this for* ,' 
tress, in the castle of Buda : we expected to succeed ; but it was no such 
thing. Thirty thousand Turks issued out from it : I bad a horse killed 
under me. Twice we penetrated, sword in hand, into the .interior of the 
castle ; twice we were repulsed. Prince Louis and myself were wounded ; 
Stahrenberg, Herberstein, and Kaunitz, were killed. We were obliged ' 
to defer the general assault to another day. Unfortunately I was not of 
the number that day. I was employed to protect the lines, which were 
threatened by a numerous army. The Grand Vizier remained quiet 
on a height, not daring to attack me. " He beheld, with, more coolness 
than I did, this most important place taken and sacked before his face. 

Prince Louis and myself went to take Cinq-Eglises, Calocza, Simon* 
thorua, Kaposwar, and Sicklos ; and afterwards to burn at Eoseck the 
bridge, which was about six thousand paces iu length by twenty-four in 
breadth. The*rmy went into winter-quarters. 

I went to puss, the Carnival at Venice with my dear youths, the volun- 
teers aud the French princes, together with almost all the other princes 
wh» were in pur army, aud a great number of generals. 
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The pleasures of the place and season iufected then* all ; the Duke of 
Mantua became a perfect libertine* 1 escaped this contagion, and was 
much amused at seeing this prince as brave amoug the Venetians as lit 
was cowardly among the Turks, 

The Elector of Bavaria was so amorous, that he would have disgusted 
me with being so, had I been inclined to it* This fickleness of heart had 
an influence upon his mind and opinions; and I judged from that time* 
nor was I wrong in my judgment, that amours are insipid and ridiculous* 
only fit for idlers* 

Morisini treated us in grand style* Every day were magnificent en* 
tertaihmeuts, both on land and on the lakes* 1 saw women there more 
courageous than generals. As every thing has an end, however, I went 
to pass the rest of the bad season at Vienna* 

1687* — It was in this season that the Duke of Lorraine crushed the 
enemies of Christendom* The Duke marched towards the Grand Vizier 
to attack him* His prudence was uo less conspicuous than his valour* 
He availed himself of both* Being too far advanced, considering the 
excellent position of the Turks, for they fell back greatly at first, he did 
not blush to retreat* This is an awkward business in the sight of an enemy* 
I covered the march of the rear-guard, and 1 preserved them untouched* 
by charging, several times, the spahis, who aunoyed me very much* At 
the end of some ' time the matter became more serious. Ligueville, 
Thungen, and ZinzendorfT, were killed. The Duke of Lorraine formed 
himself ably and luckily, with his wings well supported, near Mouut 
Hersan* The Duke of Mantua, who ascended the mount, saw, in per* 
feet safety, the whole of the battle in that plain of Mohatz where King 
Louis had perished ; which was a subject of general laughter among the 
soldiers, who, thanks to him, ran gaily into the mouth of death* The 
enemy came to attack us : the battle was desperately fought on both 
sides* Piccolomini conquered, was conquered, and was aided by the 
brave Elector* His artillery effected a breach ; my dragoons availed 
themselves of it ; and I had the good fortune to pursue the Turks even 
to their entrenched camp* I stopped ; and after a moment's considera- 
tion, I ordered my dragoons to leap over, some on foot, 1 and some on 
horseback, with me* They say that I was the first ; it is true that I tort 
down a crescent, and planted in its place the Imperial eagle* It was oil 
that' account, probably, that I was appointed to carry the news of the 
victory to the Emperor. He- presented me with his portrait set with 
diamonds* I reached Vienna iu a very few days ; and, after having 
passed three more there, I returned with equal celerity to the army) 
where I was also very well received* 1 had not as yet sufficient merit t» 
have any enemies* •> 

History will record, I hope, the noble conduct of Commerci at this bat- 
tle of Hersan* Nothing considerable occurred afterwards ; and .the cam* 
paign being entirely finished, I passed a splendid winter at Vienna, hi 
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consequence of the coronation of the King of Hungary. The Duke of 
Lorraine and many other generals repaired thither also: some of them- 
engaged in intrigues, others in pleasure. — I was among the latter. 

1688. — I was a colonel at twenty, a major-general at twenty-one, and 
now was made a lieutenant-general at twenty-five. I conducted a rein- 
forcement to the Prince of Baden, in Sclavonia, and returned .quickly* 
because there was a talk of seizing Belgrade. The command of the five 
points of assault was given, on the 6th of September, to other generals* 
I complained of this. The Elector said to me, — " You shall remain 
with me in the reserve ; and 1*11 promise* you as warm work as you can 
wish. God knows r^hat may happen to us !" He had justly anticipated 
the matter : the attack was repulsed on every side. This brave prince 
and myself, our swords in our hands, rallied them, and animated them 
to advance. I mounted the breach. A Janissary cleft my helmet with a 
blow of his sabre , Iran him through the body-; and the Elector, who 
had received a musket ball in his hand the preceding campaign, was also 
wounded by an arrow in the right cheek. Nothing could be more glo- 
rious or more bloody. How singularly are the terrible and ridiculous 
sometimes united together ! The looks and gestures of the Jews, whom 
we compelled to throw into the Danube the twelve thousand men killed 
on both sides, to save the trouble and ex pence of burying them, com* 
pelled me to laugh, in despite of my better feelings. I went to Vienna. 

1689. — My three commanders, masters, and friends, Lorraine, Bavaria, 
and Baden, staid in Hungary; and behold me as a negotiator in Italy. 
The French ambassador at Turin was not the dupe of my journey. " To 
see his family and the Duke de Savoy," said they. He knew him, the 
Duke, to be avaricious, ambitious, false, revengeful, fearing and detest- 
ing Louis XIV. not loving Leopald, yet not hating him personally, 
always ready to betray both ; and led by his mistresses and ministers in 
every thing which did not closely affect him. 

Not being able, however, to derive any advantage from either, I said, 
frankly to him, " My cousin, you will always be the slav^e of your mor- 
tal enemy, if you do not declare yourself for the Emperor, who will 
make you a Royaf Highness, a Generalissimo, and give you all that you 
may conquer in Dau phi ny and Provence ; and, by hiding your inten- 
tions until every thing is quite ready, you will succeed." 

This was attacking him by his four predominant qualities, which I 
have mentioned above. 

44 Where, and when can I conclude this treaty ?'* said Victor Ama- 
deus. " Not at Turin, for the French ambassador will suspect the busi* 
ness."— " At Venice," said I. " At the ensuing carnival, the Elector 
of Bavaria, who, "as well as your Royal Highness, (I hasteued to give 
him jthis title) loves to amuse himself, will be there to sign it. I 
engage for this, and would suggest to you to write to the King of France^ 
to deceive, to make excuses, to promise, and to gain time*' 9 
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The four reasons for these proceedings, which I have enumerated 
above, being a security for his conduct, though not for his good faith, 
which I would not answer for, touching the issue, I engaged my word to 
the Emperor, on returning quickly to Vienna, that my cousin, this 
once, would be on our side. Leopold thanked me much, and per- 
mitted me as a recompense, to go and see the conclusion of the siege 
of Mayence, defended by Uxelles, which had been carried on for six 
months. I arrived precisely at the attack of the covered way, when I 
received a musket wound, and returned to Vienna. 

1690. — Twenty thousand crowns per month from England, twenty 
thousand more from Holland, four millions for the expences of the war, 
and a kind of subscription by all the petty Italian princes, produced 
more than all my eloquence ; and behold the Duke of Savoy, for a 
little time, the best Austrian in the world. His conduct reminds me of 
that of the Dukes of Lorraine formerly, as well as the Dukes of Ba- 
varia, Geography prevented them from being men of honour* 

The ministers of the Emperor promised me seven thousand men to 
assist Victor Amadeus. I knew the tardiness of ail the proceedings at. 
Vienna ; and I was anxious to engage the French, whom I had never 
yet had opposed to me ; I went to join the Duke of Savoy at his camp 
of Villa Franca. 

" You are come in good time," said he ; " I am just going to give 
battle to Catinat." — < c Be careful,*' I replied ; " he is an excellent Gene- 
ral, with old regiments serving under him, the very flower of the French 
infantry. Your's are new levies, and mine are not yet arrived."—" What 
does that signify ?" 'said the Duke. "I know my country better than 
'Catinat: to-morrow I shall advauce with my army as far as the abbey 
of Staflarde." 

Instead of giving battle, we had to receive it* The right wing, 
which the Duke of Savoy commanded, was attacked in front. The 
right wing of the French crossed some marshes which were thought 
impassable, turned and beat ours, and then both the wings joined and 
fell upon our left wing, which I commanded. I retired in as good or- 
der as I could, and, in the rear-guard, composed of the gens-cT-armes 
and the life-guards of Savoy, I was slightly wounded by a spent ball* 
I did not recall, to my dear cousin, either his presumption, or my pre- 
diction ; I endeavoured to repair the error a little, at least on the side of 
glory ; for, some time afterwards, I had the good fortune to cut off a 
large detachment which had pillaged Rivoli. It fell into an ambuscade, 
in which, while we lay, we heard the French advance singing aloud ; and 
we rushed out upon them, giving no quarter. 1 was very angry with 
the soldiers for treating all the prisoners d la Turque.— They had for- 
gotten that quarter was granted to Christrians. I went to punish my 
old acquaintance, the Duke of Mantua, the hero of Hersan* I bade 
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adieu to the Duke of Savoy, to whom nothing remained but Turin, and 
I set off for Vienna. 

169 1* — I persuaded the Emperor to, send hie reinforcements to the 
Duke of Savoy; but I detected the good man in his tricks the moment 
of my arrival. " Why were you denied to me ?" said I, as I entered. 
" What man is this ?"—*■«« I confess ?" said the Duke, somewhat em* 
barrassed, " that I am treating a little with Catinat through him ; but 
' it is only to cheat him the better. Here is the original of his letter, 
(added he) and there is the copy of my answer."-*— ".I conceive", said I, 
" that you are willing to retain the large subsidies which I have 6b* 
tained for you* It is very embarrassing for your Royal Highness." I 
observed him more closely than ever, knowiug well my man. I saved 
his honour this time, assisted his glory, and spoiled his projects by sur- 
prising Balonde, who besieged Coni ; and, thanks to a letter which I 
foresaw would be intercepted by a party of the French, he raised th0 
siege* Catinat repassed the Po. I harrassed his reap-guard ; he com** 
manded there himself, and performed wonders both as a general and as 
a soldier. I had only a few squadrons with me. Catinat animated hit 
men by his presence. I rushed on too eagerly, and got so entangled in 
the battle, that, after having received several cuts in thy clothes, a 
French horseman was about to dispatch me with a pistol, when a dra- 
goon of my regiment saved me ; this action pleased him no less than it 
did me, for I was much beloved by those brave fellows. Reinforce- 
ments arrived from all sides. I went to take Carmagnole, where all my 
soldiers conducted themselves again rather too much d la Turque ; but 
I made some examples of them. Catinat manoeuvred wonderfully ; he 
would have beaten us if we had not retired. Langalleric, indeed, ob* 
tained a considerable advantage over our rear guard ; it was this that 
induced me afterwards to take him iuto the Emperor's service. 

I accompanied the Elector of Bavaria, who had been one of us thi» 
campaign also, to Venice, and I visited my former acquaintance with 
great pleasure. More amours took place ; and, even with regard to 
myself, had I been so inclined, there were some very complaisant hus- 
bands who would fain have had me displace some Citisbeos who dis- 
pleased them ; too many Potiphars, of whom I was the Joseph, because 
I had other things to do. I returned to Vienna at the commencement 
of January. 

I692. — I was soon sent back again to observe the motions of Catinat, 
but still more to watch those of the Duke of Savoy. To keep him, I 
carried with me the diploma of generalissimo, with which he was much 
pleased. He wanted to go immediately and attack Catinat at Pignerol ; 
all his generals, and those of the allies, agreed with his proposition ; but 
I did not. I said to him, " Catinat is skilful : if he should be beaten, 
he will have reinforcements ; and if then, he beats us, adieu to Italy, 
Let us make him lose his conquests by an able diversion, which w,ill jp* 
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miliatethe great Louis. Let us amuse him in this country, and pene- 
trate iuto Dauphiny, in spite of every obstacle." 

My opinion prevailed. I went to take Qui 1 lest ra and Embruti. I re- 
(£ ceived there a contusion on the hhoulder while in the treuch, by the aide 
of the Duke of Savoy ; and Commerci a ball, which knocked out three 
of bis teeth. I lost Leganes and fifteen hundred men'; but still I was 
in France. Afterwards I took Gap, and the Duke of Savoy was just 
about to march by Sisteron to Aix, and perhaps as far as Lyon, without 
the smallest difficulty, when the small-pox seized him, which reduced 
him to the very verge of the grave, and saved France. In his will he as- 
signed to me the regency of his states. When the Duchess arrived, she 
found him somewhat better, and conveyed him to Turin. Checked by 
this disaster, which made us lose so much time, and embarrassed by the 
indecision of his generals, who, not being able to say exactly what were 
the real intentions of their master, knew not how far they ought to obey 
me, I was obliged to retreat with the army by the same road ; for Ca- 
tinat was waiting for us near Briancon. 

" At least,*' said the soldiers, « we have revenged the horrors of the 
French in the Palatinate : withont doing it as they did, we have pillaged 
well, and levied a million in contributions/' 

" Why did the King exile my mother ?" said I to Commerci ; " I have 
exiled now some thousands of his subjects." They sent me the order 
of the Golden Fleece to Turin; and, arriving at Vienna, I was created 
a field-marshal ten years after my entrance into the service. 1 was suf- 
ficiently delighted with this, as may be easily conceived : but still I re- 
gretted that Commerci was nothing more than a major-general. 

1693. — Victor Amadeus wished to take Pignerol, and to wait for 
Catinat in the plain of Orbassan. I advised him not. " At least," said 
I, " since you will fight near Marsaille, possess yourself of the heights 
of Piosasque." He was displeased that they had burnt, in the way of 
retaliation, La Veneri, a house belonging to him, and another belong- 
ing to his minister, St Thomas ; and he had it intimated to the French, 
that he would give no more quarter to the soldiers. That was a prac- 
tice, however, but too well established. 

Catiuat exhibited, on this day, all his skill, and the Duke of Savoy his 
ineffectual bravery. The former, master of the heights, made fine work 
with our two wings, galled in flank likewise by his artillery. What 
could I do in the centre ? I fought with considerable advantage for some 
time ; but, overwhelmed on both sides, I retired as decently as I could. 
Catinat disapproved of the fury of his soldiers, who cried out, Let us 
serve the Germans d la Tartere. 

It was always difficult to decide whether this indefinable Duke wished 
or did not wish to gain the battles which he commenced ; but these last 

jo served me for a lesson ; and as it was known that I had advised 
both, I was not very comfortable, either in the army, in the city, 
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or at court. it was then, however, that I first perceived that I had 
enemies. Caprara was the first ; and, jealous of me, not very prudently 
(for he had merit of his own), he was at the head of the Austrian and 
Spanish cabal, which endeavoured to vex me all my life, and which I 
always despised. 

1694.— I went to demand succour at. Vienna. I obtained it, but very 
tardily. Italy was no longer in fashion. They thought more of Turkey, 
of the Empire, and of the Low Countries. They were without money 
too. I returned to the Duke of Savoy, and said to him when I arrived, 
" My cousin, you cannot escape me again this campaign. The siege of 
Cassel shall be the pledge of your conduct. Are you willing? Let us 
commence immediately."—*-" Alas !" I am willing enough," he replied, 
f but that will take a long while. Believe me, it will be better to 
blockade this fortress all the winter, that we may take it in the spring. 1 ' 
" At least," said I, " let us take the castle of St. George ;" and it was 
taken. What a gloomy campaign ! and what a man my cousin ! 

1695. — I obliged him at last to make this siege. The snow compelled 
us to relinquish it until the end of June. I made great progress when 
I was entrenched. Prince Charles of Brandenburg received a musket 
ball through his body. Creuon at length capitulated. I wished to be- 
siege Pignerol, but was daily eluded, under new pretexts. We went 
into winter quarters. What a campaign ! and what a man my cousin ! 

1696. — The Duke did not lose his time ; he bound himself to escape 
uneasy from those spies over his conduct whom I had left at Turin; 
and to escape from them he invented a journey to our Lady of Loretto. 
He had made a vow, truly, when he had the small pox. He did not, 
however, so deceive me ; I kept my eye upon him, and soon heard that 
be met there the agents of the Pope, of the Veuetians, and of the 
French, aud of the conditions of the treaty. «* I have already told you," 
.said I, when I returned to Turin, " that I would observe you more 
closely than Catinat. You shall impose upon me no more." — " It is 
yery hard," replied he, " to be suspected by a relation." Scarcely had 
I left his closet, when I heard of the publication of his truce with the 
French, and I expressed my indignation in a most angry letter. Com* 
merci, more impetuous, sent him a challenge. The Duke accepted it, 
and repaired to the appointed place, but his ministers and his generals 
prevented him from righting. 

He was now no longer under any constraint. He confessed, that, not 
wishing to be at war with any one, and desirous of its termination in 
Italy, he had signed a treaty of neutrality with Louis XIV. and that, as 
the allies would not accede to it, he should unite himself to the French. 
As a commencement, Catinat and the Duke of Savoy went to lay siege 
to Valence. The generals of the allies and myself, finding that, in con- 
sequence of this junction, we were too weak to continue the contest, and 
fearing for the Milanese, we accepted the neutrality ; and each, aftfr 
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having evacuated Italy, returned either into Germany, or to attend the 
French on the other side of the Alps. 

Frustrated in the campaign and in the negociation, I returned to 
Vienna to represent to the Emperor the sad condition of myself and of 
pur affairs. He 6aw that I was free from all reproach ; and as a proof 
of it, he gave me the command of his army in Hungary. " After all, 
Sire," said I to him, for Italy was still at my heart, " the only way to 
have the Duke of Savoy for us, is to have him declare against us; he 
does not care for generalissimo. He is the same among the French. In 
a little time he will be with us."* 

1697. — The Turks are never in a hurry. The Grand Signor, Kara 
JVlustapha, himself did me the honour to arrive at Sophia with his army 
in the month of July. I collected miue at Veris Marton ; I called in 
Vaudemont and Rabutin, as it appeared to me to be the Grand Signor's 
design to make himself master of Titul, that he might be able to lay 
siege to Peterwaradin. I encamped on the 26th of August at Zenta.—- 
General Nehm was attacked. I arrived too late to his assistance, but 
nevertheless praised him, for he could not have held out any longer, 
overwhelmed as he was by numbers. God be thanked I never com* 
plained of any one, neither did I ever throw upon another the blame of 
a fault or misfortune. Titul was burned. The Grand Vizier remained 
on this side of the Danube, which it was necessary for the Grand Signor 
to cross before he could lay siege to Peterwaradin ; but marching along 
the bank of the river, and concealing ray intention by my skirmishes 
with the spahis, I got before him, passed the bridge, and thus saved the 
place. This march, I must own, was well conducted, and equivalent to 
a victory. I entrenched myself with great dispatch, and the enemy 
durst not attack me. Among some prisoners that we took, there hap- 
pened to be a pacha, whom I questioned in vain respecting the designs 
pf KaraMustapha ; but four hussars, with drawn sabres, ready to cut him 
in pieces, extorted the confession that the enemy at first intended to 
make an attempt on Segedin ; but that the Grand Signor, having after- 
wards changed his mind, had already begun to cross the Teisse; and 
that great part of the army under the command of the Grand Vizier 
was still in good entrenchments near Zenta. I was marching to attack 
them, when a cursed courier brought me an order from the Emperor, 
not to give battle under any circumstances whatever. 

I had already advanced too far. By stopping where I was, I should 

haye lost part of my army, and my honour. I put the letter in my 

. pocket, and, at the head of six regiments of dragoons, approached so 

near to the Turks, as to perceive that they were all preparing to pass 

* 

* Louis XVI. thinking, perhaps, that 1 was discontented, or that they were dis- 
contented with me, made a proposal to me to enter into his service. I receired 
gaily the person who brought the proposal, and he did not surely dare to delirer 
^■y answer exactly as I spake it. 
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the Teisse. I rejoined my army with a look of satisfaction, which, I 
was told, was considered a good omen by the soldiers. I began the en* 
gagement, by charging myself two thousand spahis, whom I forced to 
return to their entrenchments. An hundred pieces of cannon annoyed 
me greatly. I sent orders to Rabutin to advance his left wing so as to 
form a curve towards the right ; and to Stahrenberg, who commanded 
the right, to do the same towards the left, with a view to take in the 
whole entrenchment by a semicircle. This I could not have ventured 
to do before Catinat, who would have interrupted me in so slow and so 
complicated a movement. The Turks, however, gave me no molesta- 
tion. They attacked my left-wing too late ; but yet they would have 
used it roughly, had it not been for four battalions of the second line, 
and the artillery, which I sent very opportunely to repel their cavalry, 
and make a breach in the entrenchments. It was six in the evening. — 
The Turks, assaulted, and their entrenchments forced in ail points, hur- 
ried in crowds to the bridge, and choked it up, so that they were obliged 
to throw themselves into the Teisse, where those who escaped drowning 
were killed. On every side was heard the cry of Aman I aman / which 
signifies Quarter ! At ten the slaughter still continued ; I could take 
no more than 4,000 prisoners, for 20,000 were left dead on the field, and 
10,000 were drowned. I did not lose a thousand men. Those alone 
who first betook themselves to flight at the commencement of the battle, 
rejoined the corps which had remained on the opposite side of the river. 
It was the 11th of September; I sent Vaudemont with the account of 
this affair to Vienna. I then went and took two forts and two castles in 
Bosnia, burned Seraglio, and returned to Hungary into winter-quarters. 
I set out for Vienna, where I expected to be received an hundred 
times better than I had ever yet been. Leopold gave me the coldest 
of audiences ; more dry than ever, he listened to me without saying a 
word. I instantly perceived that somebody or other had been at w#rk 
during my absence, aud that while I was ridding myself of the Turks, 
some good Christians at Vienna had been trying to get rid of me. I 
went away from the audience with a feeling of indignation, which grew 
still stronger when Schlick, in great consternation, came and demanded 
my sword. I delivered it into his trembling hand with a look of the 
profoundest disdain, which served to increase his dismay. It was reported 
that I said, " Take it, yet reeking with the blood of enemies ; I have no 
wish to resume it, except for the benefit of his Majesty's searice." One 
half of this sentence would be a gasconade, and the other a mean resigna- 
tion. My rage wa3 silent. I was put under arrest in my hotel. Here 
I was soon informed that Gaspard Kinsky, and some others, wished me 
to be brought to trial for disobedience and rashness, and that I was to be 
tried by a court-martial, by which I should probably be sentenced to die. 
This report was soon circulated through the whole city. The people 
assembled about my house ; deputies from the body of citizens offered 
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to guard me, and to prevent my being taken away, in case of any at- 
tempt to put the above-mentioned design in execution. I entreated 
them not to violate their duty as loyal subjects, nor to disturb the pub- 
lic tranquility. I thanked them for their zeal, by which I was moved 
even to tears. The city of Vienna is small. This assemblage of the 
people was known at court in a few minutes. Either from fear or re- 
pentance, the Emperor sent me my sword, with the request that I would 
still continue to command his army in Hungary. I replied that I 
would, on condition that I should have a carte bUmeke, and be no longer 
exposed to the malice of his generals and ministers. The poor Emperor 
durst not publicly give me these full powers, though he did privately, in 
a note, signed with his owu baud ; and with this I thought proper to be 
content. 

This anecdote of Leopold, whom I pity for not having felt that a 
more signal reparation was due to me, fully demonstrates the falsehood 
of a saying which has been ascribed to me, that of the three Emperors 
whom I have served, the first was ray father, the second my brother, and 
the third my master. A pretty sort of a father truly, to cause me to 
lose my head for having saved his empire ! 

1699. — I seut back my army, and set off for Vienna. It was during 
this year that 1 began to collect my fine library, and that I conceived a 
taste for gardens and palaces. 

I purchased, from time to time, some fine cabinet pictures, and some 
drawings not generally known. I was not rich enough to form a gal- 
lery ; and Idid not like engravings, because others could have the same 
as myself. I never loved imitations of any sort, nor talents which con- 
sume valuable time. Some wind-instruments, marches, warlike or 
hunting airs, trumpet calls, or agreeable tunes of comic operas, dispensed 
me from the necessity, during dinner, of talking, or of hearing idlers 
talk. 

1700. — After the peace of Carlowitz, France was so polite as to send 
us M. Villars as her ambassador. He was received with great dis- 
tinction by all those with whom he had been acquainted in Hungary, 
where he had gained great reputation as a volunteer, and by the whole 
city, who thought him extremely amiable. But intrigues were carried 
011 at his court against ours, without his knowledge. He was highly as- 
tonished at the coldness with which he was all at once treated. Notwith- 
standing th* friendship of the King of the Romans for me, I could not 
prevail upon him to relax in this respect. " Of what use," said I to 
bim, and to the courtiers and generals who followed his example, " is 
this personal antipathy, which Mr. Villars does not deserve ? I shall see 
him, and continue ou friendly terms with him, till we begin to fire upon 
one another again." Prince Louis of Baden acted in the same manner, 
though we were not the better liked for it. We all three parted 
Tery good friends. We missed his company much ; for when Louis 
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XIV, had at length completed all his machinations, and thrown off the 
mask, he departed. Previous to this we had the following conver- 
sation ; — 

" It is not my fault," said he, " if, without knowing how to suppress 
your rebellion in Hungary, you are determined to make war upon us. 
I had rather your Highness would do like those gentlemen who have 
turned their hacks upon me here, as they will do elsewhere, if I com- 
maud an army." This was truly an expression a la Villars. " You 
hope that the Turks will interfere, because the Abbe Joachim has pre- 
dicted that the Empress would be delivered of twins, one of whom 
should sit on the throne of Constantinople." — " I am not angry with 
you, M. de Villars," replied I ; " for in your correspondence, which, to 
be sure, is somewhat tinctured with levity, after the manner of your na- 
tion, you have transmitted to your court a portrait of me, drawn by the 
hand of friendship. Others complain of certain inadvertencies, and the 
court having read in one of your dispatches, * We shall see if the 
Christ in Leopold's chapel will speak to him as he did to Ferdinand 11/ 
Private individuals never forgive a satire ; judge then of the effect which a 
severe thing said against a sovereign must produce upon him."*— "It is 
only by great reserve in conversation," said he, " that I have supported 
myself in this country. I am angry with your Austrian s, who, among 
the tales which they invent concerning me, assert that 1 conspired with 
Ragotzi against the person of the Emperor."—" I can tell you," an- 
swered I, " what gave rise to this stupid idea. People recollected an 
expression in a letter, intercepted while you were a volunteer in our 
service : * I am an Austrian with the arm v, but a Frenchman at Vienna." 
* This means a great deal,* said the fools. * No conspiracies have ever 
been formed against our Emperors ; they have never been assassinated* 
We have no Clements or Ra vail lacs. The people are not enthusiasts, 
as with you, But, for that very reason, they do not pass from one senti- 
ment to another. Crimes, indeed, are very rare in Austria. Last 
year some persons ( wanted to persuade Leopold that a design had 
been formed to kill him, because a ball went through his hat while 
hunting. 9 — * Seek the man,' said he, with his Spauish air ; * he is 
auk ward one way or other ; he is dying of fear or of hunger : give him a 
thousand ducats.' " 

1704. The only time to tell Leopold plain truths was when he was 
frightened. Where is the mistress or friend to whom ths5^ can be told 
with impunity ? and much less a great sovereign, spoiled by slaves, who 
accompanied him every day to church, but not his generals to war. In 
urgent cases, I requested an extraordinary audience of him, as if I had 
been the ambassador of a foreign power,* and this occurred but very 
seldom. 

* The Prince had been, the preceding- year, appointed President of War. 
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What I obtained was the power of negociating quite alone, and I 
gained over to our side Queen Anne and Marlborough. I weut to meet 
him atHeilbronn, to concert measures with him and Prince Louis of 
Baden, whom I had not seen for a considerable time. I took upon my- 
self the defence of the lines of Behel, and left them to follow Tallard, 
who was endeavouring to join the Elector of Bavaria. If I am not for- 
tunate enough to prevent their junction (thought I) the worst that can 
befal me is to fight both together, which wiU save me the trouble of en- 
gaging them separately. Tallard and Mar sin had two ether sorts of 
presumption than Villeroy, and more wit. The presumption of the 
one was founded " sur sa Spire ;" that of tlie other, on the Divine 
protection, which, by the cabals of the pious, had certainly proved as 
beneficial to him as the patronage of the court. Tallard was as short- 
sighted morally as he was physically. Marsin was more clear-sighted, 
possessed more talents, but luckily no prudence. 

Had they exercised patience, without tigliting me, they would have 
obliged me to abandon Bavaria ; for I had no place in that country 
where I could form my magazines, except Nordlingen: but these gen- 
tlemen were in a great hurry, and the Elector was furious at the plunder 
which I had suffered Marlborough to make, and who, in consequence, 
became my firm friend. We sincerely loved and esteemed each other: 
he was, indeed, a great statesman and warrior* 

They had eighty thousand men, and so had we. Why did the French 
separate from the Bavarians ? Why did they encamp so far from the 
rivulet which would have embarrassed us in the attack ? Why did they 
place twenty seven battalions and twelve squadrons in Blenheim ? Why 
did they scatter so many troops in other villages ? Marlborough was more- 
fortunate than I in his passage of the rivulet, and his fine attack. A 
little ascent occasioned my being half an hour later. My infantry be- 
haved very well, but my cavalry very ill. I had a horse killed under 
me, Marlborough was checked , but not repulsed. I succeeded in ral- 
lying the regiments, which were shy at first, and led them four times to 
the charge* Marlborough, with his infantry and artillery, and sometimes 

• with his cavalry, cleared away that of the enemy, and took Blenheim. 

. We were beaten, for a moment, by the gendarmerie, but at length we 
threw them into the Danube. I was under the greatest obligations to 
Marlborough for his changes of disposition, according to circumstances.- 
A Bavariatfdragoon took aim at me : one of my Danes forrtunately an- 
ticipated him. We lost 9,000 men; but 12,800 French killed, and 
90,800 taken prisoners, prevented them this time from singing their 
usual Te Deum for their defeats, which they never acknowledge. 

The poor Elector, with his corps, joined Villeroy, who had marched, 
to favour his retreat. They mournfully embraced. " I sacrificed my 
dominions for the King," said the first, " and I am ready to sacrifice? 
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my life for him. The Duke and Prince, for Mai borough was now cre- 
ated a prince of the empire, Louis of Baden and I went to amuse our- 
selves at Stutgard. The second took Landau, the first Trarbach, 
while I narrowly missed the two Brisachs : the one because the Governor 
of Fribourg mistook his way, and the other from the false delicacy of the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, whom I had directed to gnter as a courier with the 
others, and who, being unable to eudure a caning from an overseer of the 
works, of the place, ordered him to be fired upon. This was indeed in* 
tisting very unseasonably on a point of honour, and the ouly occasion on 
which a man might, without disgrace, receive a threshing. Had we suc- 
ceeded, he would rather have been envied than reproached for it I pro- 
ceeded to Ingoldstadt, which was on the point of surrendering, but was 
prevented by the valour of a French regiment, composed of brave de~ 

t setters in the Bavarian service. They disregarded alike my promises 
and my threats : but astonishing them by the generous offer of sending, 
them home under an escort, that nothing might happen to them, they 
evacuated Ingolstadt ; and with the exception of Munich, all Bavaria 
was our's, thanks to the treaty which I concluded with the Electress, 
The conditions were hard ; she refused them ; but by the means of Father 
Schuhmacher, a good Jesuit, her confessor, I prevailed on her to sign 
them, and set out for Vienna. 

1708. — On the 91st of March I was at Dresden, and obtained a pro- 
mise of King Augustus to send me a body of his troops. I then went 
to Hanover, and received the same promise from the Elector. I pro- 
ceeded to the Hague, where with all my heart I embraced Marlborough, 
who had come thither on the same business. We both pressed Heinsius 

'and Fagel for assistance ; assuring them, that to prevent the enemy from 
laying siege to the strong places, we would gain a battle as speedily as 
possible. I%ppeased, as well as I could, those gentlemen, who were dis- 
satisfied, because the Emperor had not made peace with the Hungarian 
rebels, nor appropriated to his own use the revenues of Naples, the Mi- 
lanese, and Bavaria, I went next to Dusseldorf, to pacify the Elector 
Palatine, who 'was likewise angry with the Emperor Joseph I. respecting 
the Upper Palatinate. I returned to Hanover with Marlborough, to press 
the Elector; went to Leipsic to urge King Augustus, whom I found 
there once more ; and after proceeding to Vienna to give an account of 
my successful negotiations, I was immediately sent off again to Frank- 
fort, to confer with the Electors of Mentz and Hanover, and Rechteren, 
the Dutch minister. I circulated a report that this journey was under- 

. taken for the sake of my health, and that the physicians had ordered me 
to use the waters of Schlangenbad. I said, to all these petty allies, " It 
is your interest : a great Emperor would live at your ex pence, if you did 
not exist, and w«>uld perhaps be better off on that account. If you do 
not protect yourselves by defending him, beware lest another Louvois 
lay waste the Empire with fire and sword." 
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I have always taken for the foundation of my politic* the interest of 
the persons with whom I had to do, and have detested court-flatterers, 
who say, " These princes are personally attached to your Majesty." It 
is thus they strengthen the self-love of sovereigns, who, besides, like to 
be told, " every thing is going on well, in the best manner, or is likely 
to be retrieved." 

Vi liars was not duped by the prescriptions of the faculty for the cure 
of diseases with which I was not afflicted. He wrote to a prisoner whom 
he sent back to me : " If you belong to the army which Prince Eugene ^ 
is going to command, assure him of my respect. I understand that he 
is going to the baths on the 20th of June ; but if I recollect right, he was 
not formerly so attentive to his health. We shall soon see what sort of 
baths he means to take." I assembled my army of Austrian and Ger- 
man allies at Coblentzf where 1 bad a long conference with the Elector 
of Treves. The French had one hundred thousand men in the Low 
Countries ; Marlborough had but sixty thousand. I received orders to 
march to his support ; I directed my troops to proceed by forced marches 
wbile I went post myself, fearful lest a battle should be fought with- 
out me. Cadogan came to compliment me to Maestricht. He told 
roe that the French had surprised Ghent, Bruges, and Plaskendall, and 
that my presence was wanted. I passed through Brussels, where my 
interview with my mother, after a separation of twenty-five years, was 
very affecting, 1but very short; — and found Marlborough in camp at 
Asch, between Brussels and Alost; and learning that the enemy had 
their left on the other side the Dendre, I asked Marlborough, on my ar- 
rival, "if it was not his intention to give battle." — " I think I ought," 
replied he immediately, " and I find with pleasure, but without asto- 
nishment, that we have both made the reflection, that without this our 
communication with Brussels would be cut off; but I would have waited 
for your troops." — " I would not advise you to wait," replied I, " for the 
French would have time to retreat." 

Vendome wanted to dispute the passage of the Dendre. He told the 
Duke of Burgundy, that evil advisers persuaded him march to Ghent. 
." Whtn you perceive in Prince Eugene a desire to avoid an engagement, 
he knows how to force you to one." This expression I saw in the vindi- 
dication of his, conduct, which he printed on his return to Paris. 

Cadogan went to Oudeuarde, and in a few hours threw a bridge across 
the Scheldt. " It is still time," 6aid Vendome to the Duke of Bur- 
/ gundy, " to discontinue your march, and to attack, with the troops 
which we have here, that part of the allied army which has passed the 
river." The latter hesitated, lost time, would have turned back, sent 
twenty squadrons to dispute the passage, recalled them, and said, " Let 
us march to Ghent." — "It is too late," said Vendome, "you cannot 
♦ now; in half an hour, perhaps,, you will have the enemy upon you." 
" Why then did you stop me ?" rejoined the Dujceof Burgundy. "To 
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begin the attack immediately," replied he; " Cadogan yonder, is already 
master of the village of Hurne, and of six battalions. Let us form, at- 
least, in the best manner we can." Rantzau commenced the attack. 
He overthrew* a column of cavalry, and would have been routed in his 
turn, had it not been for the Electoral Prince of Hanover,* who had his 
horse killed under him. Grimaldi, too soon and injudiciously, ordered 
a charge. " What are you doing?" cried Vendome, coming- up at full 
gallop ; c * you are wrong." — " It is by Jthe Duke of Burgundy's orders," 
replied he. "The latter, vexed at being contradicted, ^thought only how 
to cross the other. Vendome was giving orders to charge the left. 
** What are you doing ?" said the Duke of Burgundy. " I forbid it ; 
there is an impassable ravine and morass." Let anyone judge of the 
indignation of Vendome, who had passed over the spot but a moment 
before. Had it not been for this misunderstanding) we should, perhaps, 
bave been defeated ; for our cavalry was engaged a full half hour before 
the infantry coulcj join it. For the same reason, I directed the village 
6f Hurne to be abandoned, that I might send the battalions by which it 
was occupied, to support the squadrons on the left wing. But the Duke 
of Argyle arrived with all possible expedition, at the head of the English 
infantry ; and then came the Dutch, but much more slowly. " Now," 
said I ,to Marlborough, " we are in a condition to fight." It was six in 
the evening of the 11th of July; we had yet three hours of day-light. 
I was on the .right at the head of the Prussiaus. Some battalions turned 
their backs,, after having been attacked with unequalled fury. They ral- • 
lied, retrieved their fault, and we recovered the ground they had lost. 
The battle then became general along the whole line. The spectacle 
was magnificent. It was one sheet of fire. That of our artillery made 
a powerful impression ; that of the French being very injudiciously 
posted, in consequence of the uncertainty which prevailed in the army, 
on the account of the disunion of its commanders, produced veiy little 
effect. With us it was quite the contrary ; we loved and esteemed one 
another, not excepting the Dutch Marshal Ouverkerke, venerable for his 
age and services, my old friend and Marlborough's, who obeyed aud 
fought to admiration. 

The following circumstance may serve to prove our harmony : Mas- 
ters' we're going wrong on the right, where I commanded. Marlborough, 
»who perceived it, sent inea reinforcement of eighteen battalions, without 
which I should scarcely have been able to keep my ground. I then adr 
vauced, and drove in the first line ; but at the head of the second, I found 
Vendome on foot, with a pike in his hand, encouraging the troops. He 
made so vigorous a resistance, that I should not have accomplished my 
purpose, had it not been for Natzmer, at the 4iead of the King of Pru*- 
•la's gendarmes, who broke through the line, and enabled me to obtain 
complete success. 

* Afterwards Georgt II. 

C * . - 
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Marlborough purchased his more dearly on the right, where he at- 
tacked in front, while Ouverkerke dislodged the enemy from the hedges 
and villages. Nassau, Friers, and Oxenstieni, -drove the infantry beyond 
the de6les, but they were roughly handled by the King's household 
troops, who came to its assistance. I rendered the same service to the 
Duke* I sent Tilly, who, making a considerable circuit, took the 
brave household troops, which had nearly snatched the victory from us, 
iii the rear : but this decided the business. The darkness of the night 
prevented our pursuit, and enabled me to execute a scheme for increas- 
ing the number of our prisouers. I sent out drummers in different di- 
rections, with orders to beat the retreat after the French manner, and 
posted my French refugee officers, with directions to shout on alt sides: 
A f*oi Picardie / A moi Campagne! A mot Piermmt ! The French 
soldiers ran to these posts, and I picked up a pretty round number : we 
took in all about seven thousand. The Duke of Burgundy and his evil 
counsellors had a long time before withdrawn. Vendome collected the 
relics of the army, and took charge of the rear. 

As the firing had re-commenced while it was still dark, Marlborough 
waited for day-light to attack the enemy before he reached Ghent. His 
detachment found him but too soon. Vendome had posted his grena- 
diers to the right aud left of the high-road, and they put our cavalry, 
which pursued them, to the rout. Vendome by this saved the remnant 
of his army, which entered Ghent in the utmost confusion, with the 
Dukes of Burgundy and Berry, and the Count of Toulouse, His pre* 
•ence pacified and cheered the soldiers. 

They all held a council of war at the inn called the Golden Apple. 
The opinion of the princes and their courtiers was, as usual, detestable. 
Vendome grew warm, expressed his indignation at being crossed by them, 
and declared, that as he was determined not to be served in the same 
manner again, he should order the army to encamp behind the canal 
from Bruges to Lovendeghem. I pitied him from the bottom of my 
heart, as 1 had done the Elector of Bavaria, in 1604, aud the Duke of 
Orleans, in 1706\ 

As I was sure that Marlborough could make no arrangments but what 
were excellent, I went the day after the battle of Oudenarde to see my 
mother at Brussels. What tears of affection did she shed on beholding' me 
again with some addition of glory !' I told her, however, that Marlbo- 
rough's portion seemed greater than mine, as at Hochstett. The joy of 
revenge had some share, in tfyat occasioned by our victory. She was glad 
to seethe King hqmbled, who had left her for another woman in his youth, 
and exiled her in his old age. It is remarkable, that in tier's she married 
the Duke d'Ursel without assuming his name. Nobody knew this : it 
could not have been a match of conscience or convenience, but probably 
of ennui and idleness. 
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The fifteen days which I thus passed with. her were the most agreeable 
of my life. I parted from her with the more pain, as it was probable 
that we should not see each other again. On the last day of my visit, the 
troops from the Moselle arrived. We were then as strong as the French. 
I sent eight battalions to reinforce Marlborough's corps, which covered 
Flanders. I left the rest to cover Brussels, and rejoined him at the 
camp of Elchin. He, Ouverkerke, and myself, agreed upon sending a 
strong detachment to lay waste Artois and Picardy, and thus compel 
Vendome to leave his camp. Vendome, who guessed our intention, re-i 
tnained immoveable. I propose4 the siege of Lisle : the Deputies of 
- the States-General thought tit to be of a different opinion : Marlborough 
was with me, and they were obliged to hold their tongues. The^siege 
was committed to me, while Marlborough was to cover it against the 
army of the Duke of Burgundy. The latter, with 60,000 men, encamped 
near the Pont des Pierres ; and I, with 40,000, after investing the city, 
took up my fiead-quarters at the abbey of Loos, on the 13th of August. 
The brave and skilful BoufHers, with 'a garrison of sixteen battalions, 
and four regiments of dragoons, cut out plenty of work for me. The 
job, so far from being easy, was a dangerous one ; for Mons was not in 
oar possession. My first attack on fort Catelen was repulsed ; the works 
undertaken the same day, to drain a large pond which was in my way, 
also failed. I ordered epaulements to be made, for the fire of the place 
annoyed us to such a degree, that a cannon-ball carried off the head of 
the valet of the Prince of Orange, at the moment when he was putting 
on his master's shirt. It may easily be supposed that he was obliged to 
take another, and to remove his quarters. I opened the trenches, and on 
the 25 d the besieged made a sortie, when Lieutenant-General Beten- 
dorfT,who commanded there, was taken prisoner : Bo u fliers treated him 
exceedingly well. The festival of St. Louis, which he celebrated with three 
general discharge* of all his artillery, cost us some men. In the night, 
between the 26th and 27th, the besieged made a terrible sortie ; I gained 
the post of the mill of St. Andrew ; BoufHers retook it ; and I there lost 
€#0 men. 

Marlborough sent me word, that Berwick, having reinforced the Duke. 
of Burgundy, the army, now 190,000 strong, was marching to the relief 
of Lisle. The Deputies of the States-General, always interfering in every 
thing, and always dying of fear, asked me for a reinforcement for him. I 
went to his camp to offer him one : he said, " Let us go together, and re- 
connoitre the ground between the Deule and the Marck." After we had 
f xamined it, he said, " I have no occasion for one, I shall only move my 
camp nearer to your's." Vendome proposed not to lose a day, but instantly 
attack the ainy of observation, and the besieging force. " I cannot," 
said the Duke of Burgundy ; " I have sent a courier to my grandfather, 
to inquire his pleasure." Conferences were held at Versailles, and the 
King sent his booby Chamm/llard to his grandson's camp ; h% weut up 
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with him into the steeple of Sedin, to view our two armies, and he decided 
against giving us battle. 

1 cannot conceive how Vendome could forbear running mad ; another, 
with less zeal, would have sent every thing to the devil ; and he, a bet- 
ter grandson of a King of France thau the other, took the trouble, the 
day before, to go so close to Marlborough's position tp reconnoitre, that 
he wis grazed by a cannon-ball. I had returned to Marlborough's 
camp to be his volunteer, if he hud been attacked. 

But (while I think of it) a Chamillard, that is, in onip word, a yonng 
prince of no character, and an old king who had lost his^ were quite suf* 
ficent to fill Veudotne's heart with rage. He was obliged by them to 
retreat, as if he had been beaten. I continued the siegie, sure of not 
being interrupted, and took the redoubt of the gate of Flanders, and 
some others ; but after three hours righting for one of the most esseiw 
tial, I was driven back and pursued to my trenches. I scarcely stirred 
from them, having the King of Poland and all my young princes at my 
aide, for it was necessary to set an example, and to give orders, I or- 
dered two assaults to facilitate the taking of the covered ^ay ; always 
repulsed, but a horrible carnage* Five thousand English, sent me by 
Marlborough to repair my losses, performed wonders, but ware thrown 
into disorder. We heard the cry of Vive le Roi et Boufflers t I amid a 
few words in English, to those, brave fellows who rallied round me ; lied 
them back into the fire; but a ball below the left eye knocked roe down 
aenseless. Every body thought me dead, and so did I too. They found 
a dung-cart, in which I was conveyed to my quarters; first my life, 
and then my sig^it, was despaired of. I recovered both. The bait haij 
struck me obliquely. Here was another unsuccessful attack; .out of ' 
£000 men not 1500 returned, and 1200 workmen were there killed. 

Being prevented for some time by my wound from interfering is any 
thing, I left the command of the siege \o Marlborough, who delivered 
his to Ouverkerke. He effected a lodgment in a tenaillon on the left, 
but a mine baffled the assault and the assailants. Marlborough coun- 
termined some of them, and took all possible pains to spare me trou\>l^ 
on my return. He obliged me to eat in public, iu order to cheer ray 
army, and returned to his own, * s 

The Chevalier de Luxembourg deceived me, by introducing ammu- 
nition, of which the besieged were in great want ; and a captain, named 
Dubois, deceived me, by swimming with a note from Bou friers to the. 
Duke of Burgundy, informing him, that though the trenches had been 
opened forty days, I was not yet completely master of any of the works. 
u Nevertheless, Monseigneur," added he, " I cannot ho^d out beyond 
the 15th or 20th of October. 

I was in want of powder. A single letter from Marlborough to his 
iriend, Queen Anne, occasioned a quantity to be sent tp iie, with four* 
teen battalions, by the fleet of Vice-admiral Byng, who landed them at 
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Gstend. Every body is acquainted with the stupidity of Lamotte, who 
not only suffered this convoy to reach me, hut got a sound drubbing* for 
his whole corps, that was intended to prevent it. Being completely re- 
covered from my wound, I was night and day at the works, which 
BoufHers, also present every where, was incessantly interrupting or an- 
noying. 

I bethought me of a stratagem to give frequent alarms for several 
nights, at a half- moon, with a view to attack it afterwards in open day, 
being persuaded that the wearied soldiers would take that time for re- 
pose. This scheme succeeded. I ordered an assault* upon a salient . 
angle, and that succeeded. I directed the covered wa^ to b£ attacked, 
and again succeeded. I thence made a breach in the curtain, and en- 
larged another in a bastion ; and when I was at length working at the 
descent of the ditch, the marshal, who had every day invented some new 
artifice, sometimes tin-boxes, at others earthen pots, filled with grenades, 
aad done all that valour and science could suggest, offered to capitulate 
on the 2Sd of September : without mentioning any conditions, I pro- 
mised to sign such as he should propose to me. " This, M. le Mare- 
chal," so I wrote to him, *' is to show you my perfect regard for your per- 
son, and I am sure that a brave man like you will not abuse it. I con- 
-gratulate you on you? excellent defence." 

- My council of war, which I summoned out of politeness, objected to 
the article that the citadel should not be attacked on the side, next the 
-town. I yielded, having my plan in my head, and wrote to BoufHeia. 
•" Certain reasons, M. le Marechal, prevent me from signing this article, 
bat I give you my word of honour to observe it. I hope in six weeks 
to give you fresh proofs of iny admiration." Boufflers retired iuto the- 
-citadel, and I entered the city with Marlborough, the King of Poland, 
■the Landgrave of Hesse, &c. In the morning we went to church, and 
•at night to the play, and all the business of the capitulation being 
finished on the 29th of October, I the same day ordered the trenches to 
be opeued before the citadel. :** 

Before I proceed to this siege, I ought to relate a circumstance that 
happened to me during that of the city. A clerk of the post-office 
wrote to the secretary of General Dopf, desiring him to deliver to me 
two letters, one from the Hague, and the other I know not whence. I 
opened the latter, but found nothing but a greasy paper. Persuaded, 
as I still am, that it was a mistake, or something of no consequence, 
which I might perhaps have been able to read, had I taken the trouble 
to hold the paper to the fire, I threw it away. Somebody picked it up, 
and it was said that a dog, about whose neck it was tied, died poisoned in 
the space of twenty-four hours. What makes me think this untrue, is, 
that at Versailles they were too generous, and at Vienna too religious, 
* for such a trick. 
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The ninth day the besieged mode a vigorous sortie. The Prince of 
Brunswick, who repulsed it, received a wouud from a musket-ball in the 
head. The eleventh, a still more vigorous sortie of the Chevalier de 
Luxembourg, who drove my troops from the branches of the trenches, 
and made us fall back to St Catherine's. An excellent officer of my 
staff had his head shot off by a cannon-ball by my side. The enemy 
lost a great number of men before he returned to the citadel. I caused 
every thing to be repaired. 

I was now suddenly obliged to abandon the siege, leaving the direc- 
tion of it to Prince Alexander of Wirtemberg. The Elector of Ba- 
varia was engaged in that of Brussels. Marlborough and I made him raise 
it after a pretty battle, and some excellent well-combined manoeuvres, of 
which he had all the honour, for I could not pass the Scheldt where I 
wanted. The Elector of Bavaria was somewhat ashamed. The French 
Princes would have been so too, had not their joy on returning 'to Ver- 
sailles prevented them. 

I went back to the siege; but what a change! The Marshal had 
taken advantage of my absence to drive the besiegers from the first co- 
vered way, of which I had left them in possession. After regaining, it* 
as wall as the other posts that had been abandoned, I wrote am follows, 
to the brave Bouffier* : " The French army has retired ; M. le Mare- 
chal toward Tournay, the Elector of Bavaria to Namur, aud the princes 
to their courts. Spare yourself and your brave garrison ; I will again 
aigu whatever you please.'* His answer was : " There is yet no occa- 
sion to be in a hurry. Permit me to defend myself as long as I can. * 
I have still enough left to do to render myself more worthy of the esteem 
of the man whom I respect above all others.*' I gave orders for the as- 
sault of the second covered way. The King of France apparently an* 
ticipated this, for he wrote to the Marshal to surrender. Notwithstand- 
ing his repugnance to such a step, he was on the point of obeying, 
when, in a note which the Duke of Burgundy hud subjoined to the 
King's letter, he read : " I know from a certain quarter, that they want 
to make you a prisoner of war." I know not where he picked ap this 
information, but that prince, respectable as he was in peace, could 
neither say nor do any but foolish things in war. This note, however* 
produced some impression for a moment. Generals, soldiers, and all,, 
swore rather to perish in the breach. Bouffiers wept for joy, as I have 
been told ; and when on the point of embracing this alternative, he re- 
collected my note, which got the better of the Duke of Burgundy's^ 
and after the trenches had been opened four months before the city and 
citadel, he sent me, on the 8th of December, all the articles thai bar 
wished me to sign, which I did without any restriction. I went very 
soon with the Prince of Orange to pay him a visit, and in truth to do* 
homage to his merit. I cordially embraced him, and accepted aojnvi* 
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tation to supper ; " on condition," said I, '"that it be that of a fa- 
mished citadel, to nee what you may eat, without au express order from 
the King.'* Roasted horse-flesh was set before us ; the epicures in my 
suite were far from relishiug the joke, but were quickly consoled by the 
arrival of provisions from the city, on which we made an excellent re-* 
past. 

The following day I gave him as good a dinner as I could, at my 
abbey, where he paid me a visit. We were very merry and communi- 
cative. We talked of war, politics, and Louis XIV. On the latter 
subject I was highly amused with the flatteries of the States-General, 
who, thinking themselves very cunning, were in hopes, by these means; 
to dispose him to peace, of which they were ardently desirous. I durst 
not be alone a moment with the marshal, lest idle stories should be cir- 
culated respecting us ; and one or the other might appear suspicious to 
our courts, where people are always sure to have good friends, who are 
never asleep. After manifesting my consideration for the illustrious 
vanquished, whenever we were together at the play, and when we went 
abroad in the streets, where I observed that he was universally adored, I 
caused him and his brave garrison to be conducted to Doaay, with a 
large escort and all possible honours. 

After retaking Ghent and Bruges, Marlborough and I put/>ur troops 
in winter-quarters, and went for a month to Brussels; but my mother 
was no longer there. 

17t>9. — January 9th, we set out for the Hague. It was nothing but. 
a series of honours and festivities ; presents for Marlborough, and fire 
works for me. But I prevented a magnificent exhibition, by requesting . 
the States-General to give the money it was~to have cost to their brave 
soldiers, whom I had caused to be crippled ; and the 2uth of January I 
set off for Vienna, to report and ask for farther orders. 

I was directed to make peace, if the enemy would comply with alL my 
demands. I returned on the 8th of April to the Hague, where I found 
the plenipotentiaries of the King of France. Famine, a winter more 
severe than had ever been known, want of men and money, made him 
wish for peace ; but the vanquished forget that they are such, as soon as 
they enter upon negotiation. They mistake obstinacy for firmness, and 
at last get more soundly beaten than before. 

One hundred thousand men were again under Marlborough's corn- 
in and and mine in the Low Countries; and the same number under that 
of Villars. " I am going," said he to the King, on taking leave, " to 
drive your enemies so far, that they shall not again see the banks of the 
Scheldt ; and by a battle on my arrival, to regain all that has been taken 
from your Majesty." 

Without wishing to avoid one, for he was morally and physically 
brave, he took an extremely advantageous position : this was one of his 
groat talents; he wanted very little to be a perfect warrior. With rein- 
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forcements, which poured in to us on all side, we were stronger than he, 
but there was no possibility of attacking him where he was. To oblige 
him to quit his position, we resolved to besiege Tournay. The trenches 
we e opened on the 7th of July, the white flag was hoisted on the £Sth, 
and on the 21st of August, after the most terrible subterraneous war that 
I ever witnessed (for in twenty-six days, the besieged sprung thirty- 
eight mines), the citadel surrendered. Yi liars never stirred. " Let u» 
go and take Mons," said I to Marlborough ; " perhaps this devil of a 
fellow will tire of being so prudent." Madame de Maintenon did not 
give him credit for so much prudence as he possessed, though she was 
very fond of him ; for she permitted Louis XIV. to send Marshal Bouifier* 
to assist him. Certain enemies of Villars, at Versailles, hoped to give him 
disgust ; but I have already proved, that brave men agree together, and 
love and esteem each other. The two marshals would have gladly saved 
Mons without risking a battle ; we stood upon ceremony to know which 
party should obliged the other to give it. As soon as our troops from 
Tournay had arrived, " Let us lose no time," said 1 ; " and, in spite of 
120,000 men, woods, hedges, villages, holes, triple entrenchments, a 
hundred pieces of cannon and abattis, let us put an end to the war in 
one day." 

The deputies of Holland, and some faint-hearted generals, objected, 
remonstrated, and tired me* It was of no use to tell them that the ex- 
cellent veteran French soldiers were killed in the six or seven battles 
which Marlborough and I had gained ; and though I well knew that 
young ones are formed but too expeditiously, an advantage in which 
they' are superior to all other nations, we determined upon the battle of 
Malplaquet. The 11th of September a thick fog concealed our dispo- 
sitions from the marshals; we dispelled it at eight in the morning, by a 
general discharge of all our artillery. This military music was suc- 
ceeded by that of hautboys, drums, fifes, and trumpets, with which I 
treated both armies. We then saw Villars proceeding through all the 
ranks. As the French can never hear enough of their King ; " My 
friends," said heio them, as I have been told, " the King commands me 
to fight ; are you not very glad of it ?" He was answered with shouts of 
Vive le Roi et 31. de Villars ! I attacked the wood of Sars without 
shouting. I rallied the English guards, who, at the beginning were scat- 
tered ; some from too much courage, and others from a contrary reason : 
my German battalions supported them. We had nevertheless been 
overwhelmed, had not the Duke of Argyle, who boldly climbed the pa- 
rapet of the entrenchment, made me master of the wood. All this pro- 
cured me a ball behind the ear ; and on account of the quantity of 
blood which I lost, all those about me advised me to have the wound 
dressed. " If I am beaten," I replied, " it will not be worth while ; and 
if the French are, I shall have plenty of time for that." What could I 
have done better than to seek death, after all the* responsibility which I 
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had again taken upon myself on this occasion ? I beg pardon for this 
digression and personality ; but one cannot help being a man. To en- 
deavour to repair faults committed, is, I acknowledge, more nobly ; but to 
survive one's glory is dreadful. My business on the right going on well, 
I wished to decide that of the Duke on the left, which proceeded but 
slowly. To no purpose the Prince of Orange had planted a standard on 
the third, entrenchment ; almost the whole Dutch corps was extended 
on the ground, killed or wounded. For six hours Marlborough was en* 
gaged w ^th the centre and the left, without any decisive advantage* 
My cavalry, which I sent to his succour, was overthrown on the way by 
the King's household troops, who were in their turn routed by a bat- 
tery which took theui in flank. At length Marlborough had gained 
ground without me; so that it was easy for me to turn the centre of the 
enemy's army, which had been left unsupported in consequence of the 
defeat of the wings. Ron fliers rendered the same service to Villars as I 
did to Marlborough, and when he beheld him fall from his horse, dan- 
gerously wounded below die knee, and the victory snatched from them, 
he thought of nothing but how to make the best retreat in the best pos- 
sible order. 1 thiuk it is not too much to estimate the loss of both 
armies at 40,000 men : those who were not killed had died of fatigue* 
I gave some rest to the remains of my troops, buried all 1 could, and 
then marched to Mons* 

There were but 5,000 men in that place. I opened the trenches on 
the *t5th of September, and on the 22d of October, being on the point' 
of assaulting the horn-work of Bertamont, Grimaldi capitulated. Our 
troops went into winter quarters ; and I, being obliged to post about 
without intermission, proceeded with Marlborough to the Hague, to 
coax the States-General, who were ready to abandou our cause. I ad* 
vised them to say at the conferences of Gertruidenherg, that they would 
not hear of peace unless it were general. I was -sure of Queen Anne, 
because I was sure of Marlborough ; he seconded me admirably. I 
went to report to the Emperor, I submitted to him a sketch of the 
state* of Europe, of which I could see that his cabinet had not the least 
idea. I stated the inclination w hich I observed in several powers to for- 
sake us. At a distance from danger, people are courageous. I was 
told that I should make a glorious campaign. I replied, that I had 
lost more men than could be given to me ; but yet I would try. what I 
could do. 

1711. — Joseph I. was attacked with the snall-pox. There were no 
good physicians at Vienna, They sent to Lintz for one. The pus- 
tules came out in such abundance, that I thought him out of danger. 
On setting out for the Low Countries, I wanted to- take leave of him ;. 
he sent me word that I had but too much exposed my life for him al- 
ready, and that he wanted it elsewhere than for the small-pox. 1 in- 
sisted no farther, and set off* on the l6th of April. Three days after-. 
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wards I wag informed ofhis death, occasioned by the ignorance of the Fa* 
culty, of Upper and Lower Austria, who disputed all night about the 
means of relieving au inflammation of the bowels , with which the Em- 
peror was afflicted. I sincerely regretted this prince, aged thirty-three, 
the first since Charles V. who possessed genius, and was not superstitious, 
and I determined to serve him even after his death. I hurried to almost 
all the Electors, to dispose them to ensure the Imperial crown to his 
brother, and then went to solicit the Dutch to continue their credit, in 
money and friendship, to Charles II. King of Spain, who became the 
Emperor Charles VI. 

The Protestants did not fail to publish that the court of Rome, which 
had suffesed some humiliations from Joseph I. had bribed his phy« 
sicians ; but no credit should be given to defamatory libels, and to the 
authors of private anecdotes, as they are called. It has long been the 
fashion to assert that great personages die of poison. 

Tallard, more dangerous in peace than in war, whom I would not have 
left prisoner in England, could I have suspected that he would there ao 
quire any influence, enabled the Tories to triumph,* and crush the Whigs* 
His assiduous attention to Mrs. Marsh am, the Queen's new favourite' 
instead of the Dutchess of Marlborough, his insinuating manners, and 
his presents of Burgundy and Champagne to Right Honourable mem* 
bers of Parliament, who were amateurs of those wines, changed the as* 
pect of European affairs f 

Marlborough was playing his last game in the Low Countries. He 
found means to finish his military career there with glory : he forced the 
French lines behind the Senzee, and took the* city of Bouchain. 

On the disgrace of the Duchess, a thousand faults were discovered in 
him. His pride was denominated insolence, and his rather too great 
ceqonomy was branded with the name of peculation and extortion. His 
friends, as may be supposed, behaved like friends; and that is saying 
sufficient. He was recalled; to me this was a thunderbolt, ft The 
French assembled on theRhine f I sent Vehlen, with a strong detachment, 
from the Low Countries, and, leaving the Hague on the 19th of July, 
1 collected, as expeditiously as possible, all the troops I could at Frank- 
fort, and took so good a position, in a camp near Mulberg, as to cause to 
]ye held, and to cover the election to the Imperial crown, which would 
have been lost had I received a check. The French durst not disturb it. 
This was for me a campaign of prudence, rather than of glory* 

Queen Anne threw off all restraint. She had given an unfavourable 
reception to the Dutch ambassador, and had forbidden Gallas, the Im- 
perial minister, her court, assigning, as a reason, certain expressions 
which he had employed respecting her. Charles VI. ordered me to 
make amends for the aukwardness of Gallas, if he had been guilty of 
jiny, and to regajn the court of St, James's. 
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Had I acted as my good co.usin Victor Amedaeus would have done 4n 
my place, I should have cried out against Marlborough still more loudly 
than his enemies, and have refused to tee him : but, from policy itself, 
persons of narrow minds ought to counterfeit feeling. Their designs art 
too easily seen through. They are despised, and miss their object, 
•Gratitude, esteem, the partnership in so many military operations, and 
pity for a person in disgrace, caused me to throw myself with emotion 
into Marlborough's arms. Besides, on such occasions, the heart proves 
victorious. The people, who followed me every where, from the moment 
I set foot in London, perceived it, and liked me the better for this ; while 
the Opposition, and the honest part of the court, esteemed me the more. 
In oue way or other, all was over for Austria. I coaxed the people in 
power a good deal. 1 made presents ; for buying is very, common in 
England. I offered to procure the reeal of Gallas. I delivered a» me- 
morial on this subject, and requested the Queen to take other bases at 
the congress of Utrecht, where her plenipotentiaries already were, that . 
the Emperor might be enabled to send him thither. I received so vague 
a reply, that, had the court of Vienna believed me, they would not have 
reckoned at all upon the feeble succour of the Duke of Ormond, who set 
out to command the English, as successor to the Duke of Marlborough, 
and I should not have lost the battle of Denain. This happened in the 
following mantfer:— Notwithstanding my distinguished reception from 
•the Queen, who, at my departure, presented me with her portrait, I went 
i»nd told the States-General that we had now nobody on whom we could 
rely but themselves ; and, passing through Utrecht to make my obser- 
vations, I found the tone of the French so altered, so elevated, that I 
was more certain than ever of the truth of what I had announced. On 
ray arrival at the abbey of Anchin, where I assembled my army, amount- 
ing to upwards of 100,000 men, Ormond came and made me the fairest 
promises, and had the goodness to consent to my passing the (Scheldt 
below Bouchain : but, after feigning to agree to the siege of Quesnoi, 
. he first strove to dissuade me from that step, and then, without reserve, 
refused to concur in it. I said to him, " Well, Sir, I will do without 
your eighteen thousand men."-—" I will lead them," said he, «' to take 
possession of Dunkirk, which the French are to deliver to me."—'* I 
congratulate the two nations," replied I, " on this operation, which will 
confer as much honour on the one as on the other. Adieu, Sir."—He 
ordered all the troops in the pay of England to follow him. Very few 
obeyed. I had foreseen the stroke, and had made sure of the Prince of 
Anhalt, and the Prince of Hesse Cassel. 

July the. 80th I took Quesnoi* I gave the direction of the siege of 

Landrecy to the Prince of Anhalt, and entered the lines which I had 

directed to be formed between Marchiennes and Denain. The Dutch 

had collected large stores of ammunition and provisions at Marchiennes. 

Jn vain I represented to them that they would be better at Quesnoi, 
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only Airee leagues from Landrecy, and only tea from us ; the oeconomy 
of these gentlemen opposed tht change. This made me say peevishly, 
and, at 1 have been told, with an oath, one day when Alexander's con- 
quests were the subject of conversation, " He had no Dutch deputies 
with his army." I ordered twenty of their battalions, and ten squad* 
runs, under the command of the Earl of Albemarle, to enter the liaes, 
and approached Quesnoi with the main body of my army, to watch the 
motion* of Villars. During all these shuffling tricks, of which I foresaw 
tliut [should he the dupe, and which Louis XIV. knew nothing of, 
1 made him tremble upon his throne. At a very small distance from 
Versailles, one of my partisans carried off Berenghen, under an idea that 
it wan the Dauphin ; others pillaged Champagne and Lorraine. Grow* 
mstein, with two thousand horse, levied contributions all over the coun- 
try, spreading dismay, and declaring that I^as at his heels with my 
army. It wus then that he is reported to have said, " If Landrecy is 
taken, I will put myself at the head of my nobility, and perish rather 
than see my kingdom lost." Would he have done so ? I Cannot tell. 
He wanted once to leave the trench, but was dissuaded. Henry IV. was 
formerly advised to the contrary : he made the sign of the cross, and re- 
mained where he was. 

Villars, thinking himself not strong enough to attack me, as I had 
hoped he would, attempted the deliverance of Denain in another way. 
I have mentioned my vexation respecting the magazines at Marchiennes, 
upon which depended the continuation of the siege. Two leagues of 
ground were too much for the Dutch corps. Had it not been for the 
defection of the English, they might have been defended. The follow- 
ing circumstances demonstrated the talents of Villars, and a kind of 
fault with which I had to reproach myself :— To conceal a movement 
made on his left, toward the Scheldt, with the greatest possible secrecy 
and celerity, he, with his right, drew my attention to Landrecy, as if he 
designed to attack the lines of countervallation. All at once he drew 
back his right towards his left, which, during the night, had easily 
formed bridges, as the Scheldt is not wide at this place. These two 
wings united, advanced, unknown te the Earl of Albemarle, who at- 
tempted with his cavalry, but in vain, to fight what had passed. He 
relied upon me, but I reckoned upon him. On the first firing of his ar- 
tillery, I marched to his succour, with a strong detachment of dragoons, ' 
at full trot, intending to make them dismount, if necessary, and fol- 
lowed by my infantry, which came up at a quick pace. The cowardice 
of t he Dutch rendered my efforts unavailing. Had they but maintained 
themselves half an hour in the post of Denain, I had been in time. So I 
had calculated, supposing matters at the worst, had I even been de- 
ceived by the manoeuvre of Villars. 

I found only eight hundred men, and three or four generals, drowned 
iu the Scheldt ; and all those who had been surprised in the entrench- 
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ments killed, without making any defence. Albemarle, and all the 
princes and generals in the Dutch service, were taken prisoners, while: 
endeavouring to rally their troops. The conduct of the former was re- 
presented in very black colours to the States-General. I wrote to Hein- 
sius, the pensionary : " It would be my province, Sir, to throw the 
faults or the disasters of that day on the Earl of Albemarle,, if I had a 
•ingle reproach to make him. He behaved like a man of honour, but I 
defy the ablest general to extricate himself when his troops, after a vile 
discharge, ignominiously run away. Your obstinacy, in leaving your 
magazines at Marchiendes, is the cause of all this. Assure their High 
Mightinesses of the truth of what I write to you, of my dissatisfaction, 
and profound mortification." 

I was obliged to raise the siege of Landrecy, and to approach Mons, 
for the purpose of subsisting my army ; so that I could not prevent Vil- 
lars from retaking Douay, Quesnoi, and Bouchain. 

1 often examine myself with the utmost possible strictness. It ap- 
pears to me, that if I had placed twenty battalions more in the lines, 
which would have been necessary to defend them, Vi liars, who was 
stronger than I, would then have beaten me. Out of the lines, posted 
as 'I was, I provided for every contingency. Could 1 expect that au 
hour at the utmost, more or less, would be decisive of my glory, of the 
war, and of the salvation of France ? The artillery of the lines, which 
were thickly planted with it, ought alone to have given me time to come 
up. Instead of being well served, it was abandoned in as cowardly 
a manner as the entrenchments. The two faults which I committed 
were, not disregarding the remonstrances of the deputies respecting Mar- 
chiennes, and confiding a post of such importance to their troops, the 
flower of which had perished at M alplaquet. 

It may easily be supposed that I was the subject*of criticism at 
Vienna, London, and the Hague, and of songs at Paris. Here is one 
which I thought pretty, because it gives my history in very few words : — 

Eugene, op'ning the campaign, 

Swore with air most furious, 
.He'* 1 march straightway to Champagne, 

To swig our wines so curious . 
The Dutchman for this journey gay 
His cheese to Marchienne teut away ; 
But Villars, ftVd with glory, cried, 
" Faith, where you are you'd better bide j 
Schefdt's muddy water is, 1 think, 

Quite good enough for you to drink." 

* 

I went to Utrecht, to see how the negotiations proceeded. England, 
Savoy, Portugal, and Prussia, were ready to sign their treaties ; and HoU 
land hung.only by a thread. 
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I set out for Vienna, to report this to the Emperor. On my arrival, 
Charles VI. said to me, " You are right ; Holland has just signed too* 
So Ziuzendorf informs me ; aud he has sent me the proposals of France, 
to which you will certainly not advise me to agree." — " Your Majesty 
does me justice," I replied. " We will obtain neutrality for the Low 
Countries, and with the troops which you will order thence, as well as 
from Naples and Lombardy, we shall be able to keep the French in 
check on the Rhino/' 

I hastened to all the states and courts of the empire, to collect men 
and money. 1 procured three million* of crowns in one quarter, and a 
million of florins in another. But the tardiness of the princes aud cir- 
cles, in marching from their quarters, prevented me from anticipating 
the French on the Upper Rhine. Charles VI. manifested a desire to 
command his army in person. I represented to him that he could gain 
no honour by it. My opinion was but too well founded, as I clearly 
perceived that Villars meant to make an attempt on Landau. I ordered 
lines to be formed at . Etliugen, within which I sent one half of my army, 
and posted the other at Miihlberg, where I hoped my reinforcements 
woulc] arrive before the fall of Landau ; but the Prince of Wurtembnrg 
was obliged to capitulate. 

' Still I was in hopes of preventing the French from besieging Friburg, 
I took possession of all the defiles of the mountains. I threw up en- 
trenchments, formed abattis, and erected redoubts at all the principal 
points. The inferiority of my force made me fear that the peace, which 
roust necessarily be soon concluded, would be detestable. I called in 
all my troops, leaviug only 18,000 with Aubonne to defend the passage 
of the mountains. Villars attacked the heights with his grenadiers. 
The troops of the circles, which 1 had placed behind the abattis, be- 
haved like the Dutch at Oenaiu, and ran away at the first fire. The 
Duke of Bourbon and the Prince of Conti began the attack of the de- 
nies at seven in the evening. Aubonne, hurried away by the fugitive*, 
could not rally them till they were at such a distance that he could not 
regain his entrenchments, and contented himself with throwing twelve 
battalions into Friburg. After so many battles, during a period of 
thirteen years, the Emperor's troops themselves were but raw recruiti. 
The best of my entrenchments at Hohlgraben being forced, there was 
nothing to check Villars in his march across the Black Forest, and he ■ 
opened the trenches before Friburg on the 1st of October. Ranch 
disputed every inch of ground. In the night between the 14th and 15th, 
the covered way was taken by assault ; and he there lost 1700 t men.— 
When the inhabitants saw that Harsch waB determined not to surrender 
till the assault of the boay cf die r-lace, which was battered down with 
bulls, the oldest priest curving the host, the magistrates, women, and . 
children, all thronged to him. The fire from the ramparts continued 
as before ; ami when the breach was w ide enough to enter in companies* 
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on the 1st of ^November he. abandoned the town, and retired into the 
citadel. This was followed by defending, fighting, writiug, demanding, 
refusing, granting, prolonging suspensions of hostilities till the 21st, and 
then capitulating. 

Farewell to the Empire ! farewell to its two bulwarks ! was the gene- 
ral cry at all the court* of Germany, which were dying of fear. Why- 
are they incorrigible? If little ministers, and great or little mistresses, 
were not gained by France, they might raise 100,060 men to defend, in 
the first place, the passage of the Rhine, and then. the fortresses erected, 
aod to be erected. There are very bad Germans in Germany. 

The same courts and states of the Empire having crossed me, as some 
years before they had done Prince Louis of Baden, had rendered it im- 
possible for me to relievo 4hose two places. This, I confess, horribly dis- 
gusted me of the war, so that I was one of the first to advise the Empe- 
ror to make peace. France had been making prodigious efforts ; her 
resources are infinite. 'Tis the will of one individual and of one nation. 
The Austrian monarchy is composed of five or six, which have different 
constitutions. What a difference in civilization, population, and im- 
portance ! The title of Emperor does not bring in a single man or a 
single kreutzer. He must even negociate with his empire, that it may 
not be French ; with the Bohemians, that they may not run away into 
Prussia and Saxony for fear of becoming soldiers ; with his Lombards, 
who are ready to turn Savoyards ; with his Hungarians, ready to turn 
Turks ; and with his Flemings, ready to become Dutchmen. 

[Soon after the disasters related above, the Prince was appointed by 
the Emperor to negociate a peace with France. M. Villars wa» the 
Ambassador of Louis XIV. The preliminaries were signed at Radstadt 
on the 6th of March, 1714.] 

I could not help laughing at the titles assumed by the Emperors: 
•uch, for instance, as King of Corsica, of Algiers,' of Jaen, and of the 
Canaries; Duke of Athens and Neopatri ; Lord of Tripoli, &c. and by 
the side of these the most Serene Prince and Lord Louis XIV. then my 
titles id abundance ; and beside them, the General of the French army, 
named de Villars ; and I admired the impertinence of our chanceries. 

1715.— *When I heard of the death of Louis XIV. 1 confess it pro- 
duced upon the the same effect as an old majestic oak, uprooted and 
Averthrown by a hurricane. He /had been standing so long. Death, 
oefore it erases great recollections, recals them all at the first moment. 
History is always indulgent towards beginnings. The commencement 
of the reign of this great King had no need of any ; but now age had 
blunted the claws of the lion. 

1719.— The Emperor made me his Vicar-General in Italy, with a 
•alary of 160,000 florins. 

Alberoni, our inveterate enemy, being dismissed, and his Philip IV. 
having acceded to the quadruple alliance, I had time to think of my 
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jilfucure. It was rny fancy to build my palace in the suburbs somewhat 
in the Turkish or Arabic taste, with my four towers, which I well know 
were not in any genuine style of architecture, but they called to mind a 
threat ereut. It was the spot where, in 1529* the Grand Vizier had 
pitched his tent; auo 1 constructed my menagerie at Beugebey exactly 
like the Mufti's camp, with towers, in which there had been tents for. 
prayer. 

The arrangement of my maps, plans, and fine editions, which I had 
bought in London, and of the excellent French, Latin, and Italian 
works, well bouud, afforded me occupation, as well as my cascades, large 
jets d'eau, and superb basons. To return to my towers, for which I was 
censured, I replied to those who found fault with them, — " I am as well 
acipiuiuted as you are with the five Grecian orders, and also with the 
seven orders of battle of Vegetius. I. like to have an order of my own 
in both sciences, and I have invented one." 

A very agreeable moment for me was occasioned by a Turkish em- 
hussy. The Grand Signorsent me the two finest Arabian horses I ever 
saw, a scymetar, and a turban, with {his message : " The one is a symbol 
of thy valour, the other of thy genius and of thy wisdom." I like this 
eastern compliment, and distrust those of Christians. 

1 722.— I had not much to say, and very little to do. Charles VI. dis- 
played hit magnificence at the marriage of his niece. I gave entertain- 
ments too, and must confess that I was delighted with my military court, 
and my old comrades. That of the Emperor was naturally more illus- 
trious in point of rank, but not in merit. All the most distinguished 
persons in the empire were there. But the situation of La Favorita, ii\ 
a street of the suburbs, was not favourable either to diversion or dignity. 
The dresses were all superb, but taking no pleasure in parade of that 
kind, I often wore my uniform, and s^ome of the generals followed my 
example. 

I received a great deal of company at my house between dinner and 
the play, because I find that more business may be done in a drawing- 
room than in a closet. I walked about with some foreign minister, or 
sat down in a corner with one of our own people ; and a communicative 
air makes others talkative. On the other hand, I often see the reserve of 
others repel every body ; and, concealing their mediocrity under the 
cloak of gravity and discretion, these gentlemen know no one, they are 
unacquainted with public and private opinion ; and less secret than dis- 
creet, they arc strangers to all that is passing, 'Tis thus that sovereigns, 
axe ofteu deceived for want of mixing with society. 

172S. — Charles VI. went to be crowned King of Bohemia : more plea- 
sures and ceremonies. Charles had a reserved Spanish air, and took 
In 1 1 little pains to laugh, though he was very fond of buffoons; This it 
iN\uy* the case with people who are not naturally cheerful. He was 
ivvd tmljust. 
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Leopold, in my opinion, had more understanding; but Joseph, who 
possessed still more than either, was aimable, and would have governed 
hi his own person. 1 said to him, shortly before his death,—" Employ, 
Sire, none but honest men ; but if you sometimes find a scoundrel 
willing to undertake the dirty work of intrigues, and not ashamed to have 
his conduct disavowed, make use of such an one without esteeming him. 
The honour of states is not so ticklish as that of individuals. Bad faith 
and meanness, independently of the abhorrence which they excite, arc 
hot sound policy. But address and dissimulation are allowable. You 
do not love France; that I think perfectly natural, for though beaten 
by us at present, she possesses more resources than your Majesty. If %» 
we continue successful, notwithstanding the change which is preparing 
hi England, after you have made peace, do not begin again ; and never 
threaten any power till you are ready to strike. A young and ambiti- 
ous monarch at the head of thattvould conquer the world. Fortunately, 
1vhen Louis XIV. was young, he speedily returned to Versailles to dance 
V aimable vainqueur, and to hear an, opera by his panegyrist Quinault : N 
and at present he has not long to live. 1 ' Though Joseph was not a bigot 
like his successor, he would never haye deceived the share-holders of the 
com pany of Ostend, and, with his magnanimous character, he would not 
have crouched, like him, to the maritime powers. He one day said to 
me, — " Had 1 beeu in my father's place, I should not have run away to ' 
Lintz, when you entered into our service. I would not have suffered 
myself to be shut up in Vienna, .but wx>uld have acted as aid-de-camp 
to the Duke of Lorraine, at the battle of Vienna. I know what cour- 
tiers are. I saw enough of them at the siege of Landau. They pretend 
to tremble for us, and it is for themselves they tremble all the while." 
The severe and frigid Leopald was not fond of Joseph. He was more 
partial to Charles, his younger brothec, who was less petulant, and more 
of a Spaniard in every reipect, and could not forgive his love of pleasure, 
and his bursts of passion. It is true he was once guilty of great inde- 
corum in beating, in his presence, and that of a large company, at a 
public entertainment, one of his people who did not pay proper at- 
tention to him. 

17*4. — I applied myself a good deal to internal affairs. I said to the 
ministers, — " Cannot you disband this host of underlings, who prevent 
the money from reaching the pocket of the Soveseign ; contrive a tax 
proportionate to the income or earning* of each individual ; provide ha- 
bitations for pauper*, and set them to work ; consult the English, th« 
Dutch, the bankers, for a' good system of finance and manufactures; 
invite Flemings to improve our agriculture; bring our heaths into cul- 
tivation by means of the monks or the soldiers, for whom villages might 
be built on them; byrow of the clergy at two per cent. ; dig a bed for 
the river Wien, to carry off the filth of the Esplanade, which infects the 
•ity, and- construct a fine quay, planted with four alleys of plantain trees, 

Et 
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or acacias; join the rivers by canals ; cause the roads to be repaired by 
the proprietors of the adjacent lands, without ruining the government^ 
constructing them ; double our population by the Huguenots of France, 
and the emigrants from the empire, who are ill used by their petty 
tyrants of sovereigns ?" 

I said to our generals,—" Cannot you, to spare the Emperor's subjects, 
raise regiments of Turks, Poles, Prussians, Saxons, and Italians, by in- 
ducing them to desert, and enlisting deserters ; raise an Hungarian, 
Austrian Bohemian, and Walloon army, with none bui officers of their 
respective nations, to keep alive emulation ; give furloughs to native sub- 
jects; keep up strong garrisons at Vienna, Presburg, Olmutz, Grate, 
Lintz Brussels, Luxemburg, and Milan ; form au entrenched camp oa 
each frontier, since fortresses are too expensive ; and encourage the breed- 
ing of horses, that money may not be carried out of the country." 

Report bas given a mistress to Charles VI. as to any other person-*-; 
the Spanish Altheim, though she was no more his mistress than the Ita- 
lian lady was mine formerly, or than Bathiany is now : but as hk friend 
I said to her, — " Cannot you persuade the Emperor to gain the love o{ 
the Electors and first Princes of the empire ; to draw them to Vienna 
by magnificent y?f«; to give them the Order of thePleece, or some other 
to their ministers, or colours to their bastards, and pensions, or hand- 
tome recruiting-officers to their mistresses ?" 

To the Emperor I said, — " Prevent the Prussians, Sire, from rising ; 
the Russians from forming and acquainting themselves with our affairs; 
and the French from gaining the preponderance. Your monarchy i» 
rather straggling, but for that very reason it adjoins the north, the south, 
and the east. It is moreover in the centre of Europe, to which you* 

Majesty ought to give law/' 

1 72(5.— After having been a soldier, minister, grand vizier, financier,' 

postilion, negociator, I was at last made a merchant. I established the 
Ostend company, which the gold and jealousy of the maritime powers 
caused afterwards to be suppressed ; and another at Vienna, to traffic, 
export, and navigate, upon the Danube and Adriatic Sea, where I con- 
verted Trieste into a port capable of containing two squadrons of men 
of war, to escort and protect the merchant vessels. I directed other small 
ports, or at least shelters, to be formed in the Gulf of Venice, the adr 
vantages of which were acknowledged by the whote monarchy. 

1727. — I spent the whole year in consulting merchants, bankers,, 
and men of business ; in drawing them over from foreign countries; 
in writing to England and Holland, for the purpose of establishing 
good commercial houses at Osterid and Antwerp; and to Spain, 
- Italy, and even Turkey, with a^ view to establish others at Trieste and 
Vienna. This interested, amused, and occupied me exceedingly. I 
frustrated the miserable plans of our ministers of finance, who had never 
•tudied or travelled. I occasioned the settlement among us of consuls* 
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' a. kind of people to whom we alone were before Strang ere. I formed 
studs in Hungary and Bohemia for breeding horses, that money might 
not be sent out of! the country :.. and I can affirm that the Emperor's 
affairs never went on so well, and perhaps never will again, as they did 
during these ten years. 

1720.— To complete my work at Trieste, I had to battle a good deal 
with the too-righteous Catholics and large wigs of this country. The 
Jesuits are indulgent when you know how to manage them. They were 
very useful to me in procuring a cessation of the persecutions practised 
upon the Protestants in my fleet, who were forbidden the exercise of their 
religioo. The only sailors left me were those who had none at all, or 
hypocrites. This was still worse; for }iow could I trust these two 
classes, of people, who had no fear of God, but only feared the Em- 
peror ? The honest Swedish, Danish, Hamburgh, and Lubeck sailors, 
and merchants, returned of remained*: thanks to a couple of Protestant 
ministers, whom I kept on board of our ships. 

1730.— -At length I enjoyed the pleasure of having the first fair at 
Trieste, and, after some labour upon the finances, to find money enough 
to raise 30,000 men, with whom, the Emperor resolved to augment his 
army. He was right to hold himself in readiness for all eveuts : 'tis the 
way to preserve peace. But I thought I could perceive that certain in- 
triguers for their own private interest, or certain zealous, but shallow 
persons, would not be displeased to produce a rupture on the first op- 
portunity. The French are clever in discovering what passes, and, by 
these means, are always in & better condition than others. 

1732.— The court of Versailles, for example, was not duped by^ the 
journey to Carlsbad, whither I accompanied the Emperor, who, gave out 
that he was going for the bejiefit. of the waters. It is obvious that some 
interview was in contemplation. The King of Prussia was waiting for 
^ us at Prague, and, the moment I had dressed myself, to pay my respect* 
to him, who should enter but his Majesty. " No ceremony," said he 
to me ; " I am come, to chat with my master." — He was. a Charles XII. 
of Peace : he dreamt of nothing but military matters ; but these were 
only parades, exercises, shprt coats, little hats, and tall men* I waa 
obliged to hear him talk on all these subjects, of the fine order of his 
troops, and of his oeconoiny. Here I took him up, and advised him to 
amass plenty of money and plenty of men, to defend us if were attacked ; 
for my system, as may be perceived, was not to make war, but to create 
a barrier against France, in order to take from her all inclination to at- 
tack us ; preferring friends to allies, who are often troublesome, and a kind 
of tutors. I only engaged him not to declare against us ;, knowing hit 
avarice, I was apprehensive lest we should not prevail so far. I persuaded 
Charles VI. to descend a step from his Spanish haughtiness, and at least 
to give him a friendly reception. He gave him a handsome entertain* 
meat, which cost a'goqd deal of money. J prevailed upon.aU the Bo* 
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hemian nobility to pay the highest honour and respect to the King. He 
would have preferred a review to a ball, but that was not our forte. I 
was so well satisfied with the higher tactics, as to care nothing about 
wheeling to the right and left, and the handling of arms. The contrast 
of the dignity and magnificence of our Emperor, in a mantle of gold, 
with this royal corporal, was very amusing. He returned to Potsdam, 
aud we to Vienna. 

1733, It was about this time that I clearly perceived the diminu- 
tion of my influence. The King of Poland d'fc»d in the month of Fe» 
bruary. Russia proposed to assist us in securing the election of his 
son, Augustus Hi. in spite of France, who was desirous of again- seating 
Stanislaus upon the throne. A great conference at court ; scarcely any 
division of opinion : that for making war belongs principally to those' 
who take no part in war, as the ministers, the priests, the women, and 
the loungers of a great city. I said one day, in a company where they 
were clamou/ing upou the subject, — " I wish that your Excellencies, 
and you ladies, were each obliged by the Emperor to pay 4000 ducats ; 
and that you tine gentlemen had to march immediately with muskets on 
your shoulders." This reminds me of two lines which I read some time 
ago, I know not where. 

Et poor un touffiet qui ne se battrsit pas, 
A la roort fait courir pour r&onnear dei etats. 

At length it was asserted that the so-called honour of the state was 
compromised, if we did not go to war. " I recognise it not," said I to 
the ministers, " except when it is supported by powerful means : those 
of France never were so strong as at present : her finances are in the best 
possible state, in consequence of twenty years of peace. We have had 
scarcely ten since the peace of Westphalia ; that is to say, for near a pe- 
riod of eighty years. Her administration is wise/' I would uot roundly 
declare that onr's was not, but I hinted as much. " What have we to 
do with a war so foreign to the Germanic body, which will make this 
reflection, and send us no assistance? The Russinns are too distant to 
afford any ; and before they arrive, the Empire and Italy will be over-run. 
Recollect the versatility of England in my better days : she is ever ready 
to begin again. A mercantile policy is always to be heard at the doors 
of Parliament. The Englishman, just, noble, upright, and generous, 
on his private account, is the contrary in behalf of his country. 'Tis a 
rand 7 of contradiction, whose constitution the ocean alone supports; as 
bad faith in speeches, and a desire to shine, support the Opposition. 

" The haughtiness and unskilfulness often manifested by the Empe* 
ror's envoys a& foreign courts, frequently cause them to slip away from 
him, and render it impossible to reckon npon any thing ; and notwith- 
standing my conversation with Liria and Robinson, I would lay a wager 
that Spain will declare for France, and England will remain neuter.'* 
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Good as were the reasons that I alleged to prove that France would be . 
very glad to find a pretext for a war with us, and bad as were those en** 
ployed to refute them, the latter nevertheless prevailed. It was perhaps 
supposed that I should refuse the command of the army, which was 
offered me out of compliment ; but this was a mistake, for I accepted it. 
For my own part, individually, I am fond of war ; and in this I wished 
to meet the fate of Turenne. 

Before I had time to assemble the army, the command of which, till 
my arrival, was given to dte Duke of Bevern, and while I was making all 
my arrangements with the council of war, what 1 had foreseen happened. 
On the 28th of Oct. the French had taken the fortress of Kehl, levied 
contributions throughout the whole empire, and over-run. the Milanese. 
Sardinia and Spain had declared against us. In vain I represented to the 
Empire till was tired, that the aggression of France ought to make it 
declare in our favour < three Electors protested against such declaration, 
alledging, that this invasion concerned only the head of the Empire; that 
it was only a passage through for the purpose of attacking A ustriu, and 
France had promised to restore all she had taken, as soon as the Emperor 
should dissolve his connection with the Elector of Saxony. 

1734. — 1 arrived on the 25th of April at Heilbron. On the 27th I 
reviewed the army a few leagues from Phili^sburg. I still shed tears of 
joy, tenderness, and gratitude, whenever I recollect how I was received 
with repeated shouts of " Long live our father !" and thousands of hats 
thrown into the air. The old companions of my campaigns in Hun- 
gary, Italy, Flauders, and Bavaria, crowded to embrace the tops of my 
boots; they surrounded me, embraced my horse, and even pulled me 
down with caresses.. This moment was certainly the most delicious of 
my life ; but it was embittered by the reflection that I had only 35,000 , 
men, that the enemy had 80,000, and announced his determination to 
march. to Vienna. I conducted them into the lines of Ettlingen ; but 
these were calculated for 100,000 men v and I had no inclination to re- 
peat the affair of Denain. I abandoned them, but I made so many 
marches and countermarches, and played off so many stratagems, that 
I prevented Berwick from penetrating into the interior of the country*. 
He had nothing elste to do than to lay siege to Philipsbnrg. This was 
what I wanted, in order to gain time. His head was there carried off by 
a cannon ball, eight days after the opening of the trenches. I was en^ 
vious on this occasion, and it was for the first time in my life. I was 
disappointed in this plan, as well as in that of attacking the French in. 
their lines. I thought I had discovered the place badly fortified, and 
with a small quantity of artillery ; they had neglected it, because it wa* 
covered, by a morass, which I had been told was passable, but which t 
found it impossible to get across, for I went myself to reconnoitre it J : 
one cannot implicitly rely on any report. This has been my practice all 
ray life ; I have found the benefit of it, as well as of constantly having 
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a pencil in my pocket, to write down in an officer's tablets the order 
.which I give him to carry./ 

I bad received some Hessian, Hanoverian, anil Prussian reinforce- 
ments : among whom I distinguished the Prince Royal,* who appeared 
a young mau of infinite promise. D'Asfeld has surpassed himself. 
Never did I see any thing so strong ; for instance, the ditches, or trow 
des loups, were conical, and superior to those of Conde at Arras : it was 
from this reconnoitring that I formed my opinion of the young prince 
whom I have just mentioned. When I resolved to tight, I never assem- 
bldd a council of war ; but this time I was sure that every one would be 
of my opinion. I determined to cross the Rhine, and to re-cross it 
higher up to attack D'Asfeld. For this service I had destined 3000 
cavalry and 10,000 SwUs. 

This devil of a fellow had all his wits about him, and at length took 
Philipsburg, in spite of my cannonade of his camp, in which I acted 
the Grand Vizier of Belgrade, for my batteries and parapets were ele- 
vated to fire down upon it, and the water, besides, was still more terri- 
ble than the fire. I relied more upon the effect of the one than of 
the other. But what a nation ! capable of every thing. Richelieu, 
whom 1 had known a Sybarite so delicate and voluptuous, the young 
courtiers, the Duras, and the I^a Vallieres, were metamorphosed. They 
only want a leader. D'Asfeld was a rigid Spartan, and set a good ex- 
ample ; and before him Berwick held them in awe. They threw up the 
trenches in boats, and endured every hardship with unequalled patience. 
I never had any, for my part, under mental sufferings. The first that 
had attacked the other would have been "beaten, and had that been my 
lot, the French might have gone to Vienna, for there was no fortified 
place on the way, or upon the flanks ; and the Elector of Bavaria, who 
had subject of complaint, only waited for this to declare against Austria, 
whose haughtiness or awkwardness made it friends no where. We 
should have lost the few we had. There was no Sobieski to save the capi- 
tal ; I should have retired within the lines which I constructed in 1705 ; 
but meanwhile, Te Deum would have been sung at Versailles, and in the 
chapels of some of my enemies at Vienna. People there at length be* 
came sensible of the justice of my reasons against the war, for they then 
perceived the inferiority of our means, with which the barkers and fire* 
brands of society cannot be acquainted. 

Philipsburg being taken, I retired to my old camp at Bruchsal, 
D'Asfeld would have laid siege to Mentz, but this intention 1 obliged 
him to relinquish, for 1 hastened to cover that place. My marches, to 
prevent the French from penetrating into Swabia by the Black Forest, 
have, it seems, been sufficiently extolled. I covered Wurtemberg, and 
tltey found me every where, except in a field of battle : for really I could 

* Afterwards the Great Frederick. 
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not fight More fatigued than we, but able to refresh, themselves when-' 
ever they pleased, they entered into winter-quarters ; and I, innocent iri 
my own eyes, deserving neither the praise nor the censure with which I 
am honoured, satisfied with a kind of a petty passive glory; set out for 
Vienna. 

I had left my nephew* the only remaining shoot of my branch of 
Savoy, sick at Manheim ; he died of a fever, as I have been told, but I 
suspected something else. It is a pity ; he possessed understanding and 
courage. Though only twenty years ,of age, he was a Major-general^ 
but too much of a libertine. I allow a man to be a little disposed that 
way. I love the indiscreet, and detest Catos ; they scarcely ever stand 
fire well : but my little Eugene was fond of bad company, and bad 
friends, and these are enough to ruin any body. 

At the end of April I set off for Heilbron, and took up my excellent 
camp at Bruchsal, as I had dpne the year before ; but as the enemy 
was much stronger, I had nothing to do but to caver all the places and 
the country on this side the Rhine j • 

* In order to render the possession of Phtlipsburg useless to him, I 
turned the course of three small rivers, which, instead of discharing 
themselves into the Rhine, produced me a superb inundation from that 
fortress to Ettlingen, the lines of which, thus covered were unassaiP 
able. 

Had I been able to leave them, having no longer to do with D' Asfeld^ 
who had been succeeded by Coigny, I should have finished my military 
career better than by the same passive kind of glory as the preceeding 
year. I -gave it some degree of activity by taking Trarbachj and de-* 
livering the electorate of Treves. Seeing that there was nothing morel 
to be done, nothing to be gained, and much to be lost, as I had told 
Charles VI. fifty times, I was very glad at first to be recalled to Vienna* 
though I shrewdly suspected that this was my last campaign. It would 
be difficult for me to express what I felt on taking leaVe of my army. It 
was a painful scene, I assure you. An old feoldier only can known what it 
it is to bid a last farewell to such brave fellows, whom he has so often led 
to death, which I was desirous of meeting in so happy, speedy, and glo-> 
riotis a manner : it is the only favour that God has refused me. With 
tears in my eyes, I resigned the command to the Duke of Wurtemberg ; 
and on my arrival at Vienna, I luckily found La Baume, the agent sent 
by Cardinal Fleury, to make very reasonable proposals. France had 
been rather humbled in Poland : her garrison, of 15,000 men, had sur- 
rendered at Dantzic, and the father-in-law of Louis XV. had withdrawn 
himself* nobody knew whither* The Russians and Augustus III. tri* 
_ v '(implied, as might be expected ; and I, taking advantage of the desire 
of Charles VI. to resjtore the extinguished House of Austria, by marry- 
ing his daughter Maria Theresa to Prince Francis of Lorraine, we soon 
came to an understanding, and the preliminaries were signed. 

▼01. in. *& F 
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•Now 1 have nearly withdraw 6 from public life. I play at pic- 
quet every evening at Madame de Bathiauy's, with Taroca, Wincfisca- 
graU, aud Tessiu, the Swedish ambassador. It is rather for the take of 
conversation. People are more talkative when they do not say Letmi 
tmik % and round a card-table they are more at their ease; otherwise games 
of commerce are extinguishers of society. In war, I prefer games af 
chance. At my head-quarter*, those who won were put into high 
a»*i those who lost fought better ; it is soou over, and time is 
luahle than money. 1 am fond of the company of young people ; they 
are more pure, not having been corrupted by intrigue. I often seethe 
commander, Ziuxeudorf. a man of enlarged understanding, and of the 
IvmW, and Frederick ilartach, who adds to these qualities, 
t*)e»ii* kw bu*inr*s* 1 foresee that he will l«e raised to important 
a* wxU m war Dh&uuand Brown. The tirst possesses most 
arwatd will ha\? bulduess ; and the last, superior talents £sr 
*s*t the e*t*totial details without be: of uidiug. Josefii Wenzi 
trto*3«to i* hVewisr a heww ^r-eraj, a good citix^u, azd a grossu 
a**** Srv^arudorf and Schauetrau, *I:h aciLtarr ^naj.tirs 
o*tWr to* aaovdi ob OLte«s»£*£ce&» 

Y**a*$ CVSeoftx^ a saao %w" great istev^ec-ou o&m ii^.3 
<&* &a&j*ox V Ik *e* daT sssd as> besv — ~ It is * 

^^F^^Of^i ^^WP^^Ii ^^S^^^^^ ^ *^^^^^fc 

** is \y* %<j** 5v€ r*uacw*cj* an»£ i vss i 
W sfcr svasw^asooe- .** semi! 1 **u« -m* ;•* j^mamuc 4* 3Uti 
Wtaag>* stou«*«£ >»; ^ ^bmca *<mul h? ?sje /oft a* tttay are. 1 
gjttqtv **3** irssc atacov Avowee 1 ji»* €^i%^ *m£ setasflsc I 
pa* sr* %**»* :» ijcnv Ut 3v next pfeUcs* Maciae £iut * ~ 

SJf >**?** %il»C8> *M*Bt!* IT :tfW *u£ Ofc 3B* WtMUDORL «i&4IK^.X 1 

0>»t iM isasa U ot ;<ms. :agpvfwc I asar i« suuj^i sssfjc 
a -wt M^pnt** itacsmst I iaaw ancitgr sssr a 
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I have been happy in this life, and I wish to be so in the other. There 
are old dragoons who will pray to Heaven for me, and I Have more faith 
in their prayers than in those of all the old women of the court, and of 
the city clergy. The fine music, whether simple or more obstreperous, 
of the divine service, delights me. The one has something religious, 
which awes the soul ; the other reminds rae, by- the flourishes of trum- 
pets ancl kettle-drums, which have so often led my soldiers to victory, 
of the God of hosts, who has blessed our arms. I hare scarcely, had 
time to sin ; but I have -set a bad example, perhaps, without knowing 
it* by my negligence of the forms of religioii^in which I have, however, 
invariably believed. F have sometimes spoken evil of people, but only 
when t thought myself obliged to do so, tfnd have said, " Such a one 
is a Coward, and such a one a scoundrel." I have sometimes given 
way to passion ; but who could help swearing to see a general or a regi- 
ment that did not do their duty, or an adjutant who did not understand 
you ! I have been too careless as a soldier, and lived like a philosopher. 
I wish to die as a Christian. I never liked swaggerers, either in war or 
ireligion, and it is, perhaps, from having seen ridiculous impieties, like 
those of certain Frenchmen on the one hand, and Spanish bigotries on 
tile Other, that I have always kept myself aloof from both. I have so 
often beheld death near at hand, that I had become familiar with him : 
but now it is no longer the same thing. Then I sought him, now I 
wait for him, and mean while I live in peace. I look upon the past as a 
pleasing dream. I go to court only on gala days, and to the theatre 
when there is an Italian opera, serious or cpixiic* or a fine ballet. If we 
had a Freuch company, I would go to see Athalie, Esther, and Polyeucte* 
I am delighted with the eloquence of the pulpit. When Bourdaloue 
inspires me with terror, Massillon fills me with hope. We were born in 
the same year, and I knew him on his entrance into the world — a per- 
fectly amiable man. Bossuet astonishes — Fenelon affects me. I saw 
them also in my youth ; and Marlborough and I paid the latter all pos- 
sible honours when we took Catnbrai. I have forgotten the epigrams of 
Rousseau, and even his ode for me ; but I read his psalms and hymns 
over and over again. I still retain my memory, as it appears ; aud I 
think I have forgotten nothing except my enemies in this country, 
- whom I forgive with all my heart. A foreigner, and successful ! — This 
was too ranch for them. My health is very good, considering my age of 
seventy-two years, the fatigues of I know not how many campaigns, 
and the effects of I can't tell how many wounds. The Chevalier Carelli, 
my physician and friend, furnishes me with a sure remedy for curing 
what he calls the radical humidity, which he says is somewhat wasted. 
I have yet many things to do for the embellishment of my gardens and 
palace : for instance, I mean to buy all the ground in front of that in 
which I live, and at which I have employed 1500 workmen, (because it 
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was a time of dearth, and this was beneficial to the city of Vienna), to 
form a fiue square, with a splendid fountain in the middle. If 1 should 
live a little longer, 1 shall not fail to write down whatever I recollect, 
and what comes into my head, which is still pretty strong, though, to an- 
noy me, people haye asserted that 'my faculties were considerably de- 
cayed. It was once strong enough to prevent me from dying of vex- 
ation, as my friend Prince Louis of Baden did, about thirty years 
ago. I shrugged my shoulders at it, and kept on my usual course. 
For instance, if I were to interfere in public affairs, I would say 
to the Emperor, " Take all possible precautions respecting your 
succession : it will be involved iu dreadful confusion. Two or three 
powers will lay claim to it. Prevent all this in your life-time. Here 
is an occasion for driving about, as I did in my time, to Munich, 
Berlin, London, the Hague," &c. The army and artillery are neg- 
lected. We shall not be capable of resistance, unless we contrive to 
prevent all that is likely to happen ; and unless, above all things, on the 
death of Charles VI . we refuse to go to war with the Turks. I wish 
prosperity to the House of Austria, and hope that it will extricate itself 
from this embarrassment. I have written enough to-day, and will now 
mount my horse, to go and look at a lion, which has just arrived at my 
menagerie, on the road to Schiwekelt. N * * , * 
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1702.— JVIY horses, quite worn out, had not sufficient to feed them : 
they were supplied with dead leaves. My soldiers visibly grew tniu, 
but they loved me, and suffered patiently ; those of Villeroy, suffering 
also, but much less, deserted by hundreds. I gave an exantple of so- 
briety and patience. To relieve our ennui, niy Vaudemont wished to 
6 ur prise his father in his quarters: awakened by a musket shot, he saved 
himself on horseback, in his night-gown, and this stroke of filial piety 
failed. So did mine ; for Catinrft, during the night, effected his de- 
campment, and the re-passage of Oglio. Deceived, or rather badly 
served that day (which, however, was an important one to me), I ran 
thither, notwithstanding the obscurity, and, instead of destroying Vil- 
leroy, I made only four hundred prisoners ; I killed, however, a great 
number on the other side of the river, by my artillery, which followed 
me at full gallop. 

The French, dying with hunger and fatigue, entered into quarters. 
The Venetians would not grant me any in the Bressan : to fight to be 
beaten, and to retire into the Tyrol, appeared to me to be equally hard. 
Where then was 1 to winter ? I considered the most hazardous step to 
be the most prudent one : I threw myself into the Mantuan, and I 
took, by assault, Canette, the ancient Bedriacum, thanks to a soldier of 
Daun's, who, in spite of a heavy discharge of musquetry, cut the ropes 
of a draw-bridge, and then, Mascaria, Rodolesco, and the bridge of 
Gazolo. 

Two little accidents befel my detachments, but I know not whether 
it was my fault, or that of Drack, who commanded on the one occasion, 
or of Mered, who commanded on the other. This latter was made pri- 
soner, and, at the moment when he was going to be cut to pieces, by 
way of retaliation, he was saved by a French officer. He fell into an 
ambuscade of Tesse, who issued out of Mantua "for this expedition, 
which did him great honour. Still, however, I was in possession of the 
whole of the Mantuan, except Goitoand Mantua, which I blockaded. I 
know not whether it was the heart or the genius of the Princess of Mi- 
randole, which spoke in my behalf to her, but she gave a grand supper 
to all the French officers, that I might surprise the place. I took 
Berulo, in spite of the Duke of Modeno, who feigned to oppose it. The 
Duke of Parma objected wholly to the entrance of my troops into his 
country ; I laughed at his protestations, and at those of - the Pope, 
whose feudatory he said he was. Gustalla had already surrendered to 
me, and, after having disposed so well of all these petty Italian princes, 
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I occupied three provinces, to give repose to my troops during the 

winter. 

1705. — For myself, however, I took none : I rau from one quarter to 
another, and remarked, with pleasure, the negligence which prevailed 
among the French. " I must," «aid Villeroy, " make these three 
princes dance the rigadoon during the carnival." Thin made us de- 
sirous to prevent him, by surprising. Cremona, on one side by Com- 
merci, and, on the other, by Vaudemotit. The latter missed his way, 
during the night ; one of my detachments entered by a sewer. I was 
already roaster of one of the gates, and some streets': this couplet of 
the French soldiers describes the rest; besides, that it is read «very 
where :— 

Par une ffcvenr de Bellonc, ' 
Et par un bonheur sans egal, 
Nous avons retrouv£ Cremone, 
Et perdu nutre general. 

YiHeroy, taken by our soldiers, wiio had thrown him under his horse, 
not easily recognised without his hat, his wig, and his sword, said to 
Macdonel, " 1 am the marshal, save me ; I will give you a regiment 
of cavalry, and a pension of two thousand crowns,." The streets were 
stained with blood. To finish all these small battles, I sent word to 
Villeroy, by Commerci, to stop them, and to let the French surrender. 
He had the spirit to reply, " They must not obey a prisoner !" aud he 
said, seeing Crenau brought in, who was killed, " 1 envy his fate !" — I 
repaired to the hctel de vifle, and endeavoured to excite the citizen*. 
Mahoni said to one of my officers, " a good quarter forM. Friedberg." 
The officer replied, " It is not a day of clemency ; do your duty, and I 
shall do mine." Friedberg was killed. Our soldiers, aud especially 
the cuirassiers, with whose courage and order I was not very well sa- 
tisfied, were repulsed on all sides* Before being totally driven from the 
city, I went to see Villeroy, who excited my pity : 1 sent him off to In- 
spruck, and began to order the retreat, which would have been very em- 
barrassing, if Crequi had cut me off from the rest of my army. I ad- 
mired the bravery of the French, awakened jout of their sleep, and half 
naked, resisting us every where with ferocity, and the intelligence of 
. their officers. Mine were very deficient ; I had the glory of having sur-»' 
prised, and the shame of not having kept ; but, in fact, when we do not 
succeed, it is the same as if we had not undertaken. I went to invest, 
more closely, Mantua, whose Duke was dying with fear and hunger, in 
spite of all the efforts of Tesse, who conducted himself wonderfully; 
sometimes he even eluded the vigilance of my parties, and conveyed pro- 
visions into the town. 

The skilful, the intrepid, the good, the amiable, the generow, the 
quick iu penetrating the designs of others, the indiscreet with respect 
io his own sometimes, the affable, the indolent Vendome* succeeded 
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Villeroy. When he arrived, he made several movements with his army, 
and I did the same with mine; for I saw plainly that he wished to attack . 
me, or to relieve Mantua. The court of Vienna not having supplied 
me with a sufficiency of troops, either from malice or from want of 
means, this commencement of Vendome's was very brilliant: he took 
from me all my small towns, and my communications. I entrenched 
myself wherever I retired to, and, the better to observe him, I pitched 
my camp very near his. 

Certain splenetic persons have blamed me for having endeavoured to 
carry off Vendome from his house at Rival to, on the borders' of the lake 
of Mantua (where were his head quarters), by Davia, whom I caused to 
embark with fifty men. One of the soldiers killed the centiuel whom 
Davia ordered to be seized. The guard ran out. Davia re-embarked, 
and was certainly wrong to fire into the windows of Vendome, as he 
departed. 

The first thing in war is, seize who can : and, beside, it was doing, 
him honour ; for Catinat himself could not have used such rapidity in 
his manoeuvres. At all events, we were soon even with each other. Ven- 
dome had twelve pieces of cannon placed on a height, whence he bat- 
tered my house in day-light. I hastened out of it, for it was ready to 
fall upon my head. That of Commerci was burned with red hot balls, 
and others were shattered down ; the tents of my guard- perforated, and 
an hundred men killed. All that was natural enough I thought but 
rather tedious, for the cannonade lasted during three hours, and I did 
pot complain. ' .. 

Not wishing to recede from Mantua, I threw up entrenchments round 
my camp, twenty feet in height. Who would have thought that I had 
learned something from the Turks, and that the Turks had learned 
something from the Romans ? That has been transmitted to them, inmv 
opinion, by colonies, like the Etruscan forms of vases and pitchers, which 
are found iu the house of every peasant. I returned to my subject. 

I could not boast of the smallest advantage over Vendome. A large 
detachment, which was sent to observe him, commanded by Viscouti, 
who had three horses killed under him, was surprised and beaten. Com- 
merci, though with his leg** naked in his boots, arrived too late, and also 
without being obliged to do it, for he was sick. I saw plainly that I 
•hould be forced to raise the siege of Mantua, collect my detachments 
aud small garrisons, and give battle with my twenty-six thousand men, 
I marched towards Seraglio, and Vendome to Luzara, whence my small 
garrison, which I still retained there, rerited into a tower ; from Sera- 
glio L went to pass the Po, at the commencement of the canal of Zero, 
and I hid all my infantry, with their faces on the ground, behind a large 
dike, near the camp which the enemy had marked out. At the moment 
when the army of the two crowns, deceived by my spies, were about to 
enter it, we were discovered by the merest accident. I made my soldiers 
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climb over the dike as well as they codd, and they rushed upon the 
enemy, who had not time to range themselves in order of battle. The 
cavalry, with fascines, which I had given them for the occasion, opened 
themselves a passage to sustain my infantry. The brave Commerce the 
best of my friends and of my generals, was killed, while fighting in the 
left wing. Lichtenstein took his place, and was killed also. Langal- 
lerie rallied them, who, desperate with the loss of their 'two command 
ers, at length repulsed the victors. They returned to the charge, and 
took up their former ground. During this time, my left wing was 
beateu. Stah rem berg rallied it. Vaude'mont came to his assistance, 
and performed wonders. I was prosperous in the centre, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of Vendome, who was also in the centre of his army ; 
and yet, in spite of this, I should have been beaten, if I had not observed 
that a part of my cavalry, hitherto useless, as well as that of the allies, 
on account of the ruggedness of the ground, by crossing some smaller 
.ditches, and penetrating through some thinner hedges, might decide the 
success of my left, and secure mine. It appeared to me, that the only 
way to render my success certain, was to sleep on the field of battle. It 
was, I suppose, out of politeness to the King of Spajn, that Vendome 
had the Te Deum sung. I have been told that the Duke of Mantua 
kept constantly by the side of this monarch during the battle, which 
gave me a good idea of his prudence. As for the Duke of Savoy, 
he had none of that kind of prudence ; he fought as usual, but displeas- 
ing every one by too mxxch finesse. He was ill received when he joined 
the army of Philip V. who returned into Spain two days after the battle* 
Before finally abandoning Mantua, I wished to enter it by my spies. 
But it did not succeed a second time ; a deserter saved me from beinsr 
surprised just as I was on the point of falling into an ambuscade. I had 
done all I could ; 1 had acquired some glory, and had lost some ground. 
% It was not my fault ; let it be remembered, that the army of Vendome- 
was double the number of mine. Of all my posts, I retained only 
Ostiglia, and I would not take up my winter quarters until I had seen* 
the French enter into theirs. I sent Solari to cover Trentin, and I set 
oiF for Vienna, where I had not been for two years. 

1703.-**The Emperor made me President of War in the place of 
Mansfeld. I told him that it was impossible to carry on- war without 
troops and without money, which they had been wanting for the last six 
months, as well as every other necessary. I wished that the other mili-' 
tary commanders might be better supplied than I had been, which ac- 
cordingly took place. I put a stop to peculation in all the different de- 
.partments. I said to the Emperor, " Your army, Sire, is your monar- 
chy ; without that it will revert to the Turks, to the French, or perhaps, 
one day or other, to the Hungarians. Your capital is a frontier town ^ 
your Majesty has no fortress on any side ; every one is paid except those 
."that serve you. Make peace, Sire, if you cannot make war,, which is im^ 
possible without the money of England." 
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1705. — Affected by the situation of the Duke of Savoy, who had now 1 
reformed, and become again a good Austrian, and who had lost almost 
every thing, for which the court of Vienna had not indemnified him, I 
represented his case to the Emperor. " Very well,*' said he to me ; 
• c take reinforcements to him \ command the army in Italy.'*— *•• Sire,** 
I replied, " my last campaign, when, from stupidity, or knavery, of 
malice, or jealousy, leaving me without money, and without troops, I 
Was forced to give up the blockade of Mantua, lose all the towns I had 
taken, and render my victory of Luzara useless. They intercepted my 
letters to your Majesty, and endeavoured to tarnish my hduour. I would 
rather lay all my employments at your feet, and lead, I know not where, 
a life of retirement. I have gone through twenty-two years of labour, of 
which the last ten have been disturbed by coUrUstorms and intrigues. 
I had hoped to reconquer one half of the Spanish succession ; but not- 
withstanding my Victory at Hochstet, I still feared for your Majesty's 
States, which had been lost, if I had been beaten. 

Leopold promised me twenty-eight thousand men, regularly paid, 
and well appointed* I would not set off, however, till after they had, 
and I repaired to Roveredo. The Mirandole had surrendered : I entered 
into the Bressan. Vendome marched to attack me ; but anticipating 
him in occupying the heights of Gavardo, he did not venture to do it. 
It was while there that I heard of the death of the Emperor J I lsved 
Joseph l>etter, who succeeded him ; but I feared, as sons generally adopt 
a directly contrary course of proceeding to their fathers, that he would 
abandon the Duke of Savoy, to whom* iu truth, I was responsible. It 
was not so, however t he wrote to me td continue, and sent me immedi- 
ately 100,000 florins* for the payment of the troops, 

Leopold was not without good qualities ; but I cannot condeive how 
any Spanish and Austrian flatterers could attempt to call him Leopold the 
Great. It did not succeed, however. He detested the French so much* 
that he had forbidden a single word of that language to be spoken in his 
court. I got out of the difficulty, by speaking Italian, which I know 
better than German, though I easily Understand it, and can give orders 
in that tongue. 

Vendome went into Piedmont, and charged his brother, the Grand 
Prior, to make me quit the Bressan by starving me. I wished to dislodge 
him from the Cassinede la Cotiline, an important post An incredible 
combat in courage and in resources ensued ; seven grenadiers defended 
the pigeon-hoUse. If Wurtemberg had wished to set lire to the c as sine p 
when he first arrived, he could have done it. The Grand Prior came 
to assit ; not daring to risk a general engagement, I attempted the pas* 
sage of the Oglio. That was necessary ; for nothing remained to the 
Duke of Savoy but Turin* I succeeded ; but how > I used trick upon 
trick, and availed myself of the sloth of the Grand Prior, whom I knew 
to be a great sleeper, and effected my march in the middle of the night* 

vol. iu. G 
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He eudeavoured to repair this fault, when he awoke, by an incredible 
degree of diligence : just on the point of rejoining me, I wheeled about 
to attack him. The position which he took gave me some alarm, and* 
contrary to my usual practice, I assembled a council of war. I sus- 
pected that they would decide against attacking him. 

I suspected also, that the Spaniard Toralba was nothing very formi- 
dable. I drove him from Palazzuolo, and threatened to shoot him, if 
lie threw into the Ogliothe provisions of which I had so much need. He 
took flight to Bergama* Visconti and Joseph of Lorraine, who was 
wounded there, overtook him, and, instead of defending the height where 
he was very well posted, a few cannon-balls made him surrender, with 
nine hundred men* The rage and astonishment of the Grand Prior may 
be easily guessed. Palazzuolo and the bridge of Oglio having yielded, 
I advanced to pass the Adda, the only barrier of the Milanese. 

I went to take Soncino ; and, hearing that the head-quarters of the 
French were at Solesino, I said to my generals, " Albergotti has certainly 
joined the Grand Prior, and I will lay any thing, from this bold move- 
ment, that Vendome has arrived at the army." I was more convinced 
of this afterwards, when, occupying the post of the fourteen Ndviles, 
by Vetzel, Vendome himself came to dislodge him. His grenadiers at- 
tacked the bridge, while others threw themselves into the water on the 
right and left, to take my detachment in flauk on both sides. There 
were bravery, skill, and enthusiasm! there were French soldiers ! 

Vendome wished to fight, and I did not I wished to asist the Duke 
©f Savoy in the Mantuan, and Vendome did not wish it Vendome, 
though not so negligent as his brother, had a little of his indolence. I 
stole a march up«n him during the night, and reached, by two forced 
marches, the banks of the Adda. I possessed myself of a magnificent 
country house belonging to the Jesuits of Bergama, called The Paradise. 
I passed \hc Adda quietly ; but one of my waggons, laden with bridges, 
broke down on the road. 

The Adda, almost a perfect torrent at that time, was not very easy 
to pass ; its rapidity prevented the quick junction of the boats. Ven- 
dome had time to arrive ; bnt a sort of amphitheatre, formed by my gre- 
nadiers to protect the labourers, disinclined him to interrupt their pro- 
ceedings. The Spaniard, Colmenero, informed me of all. I intended 
to go and fight the Grand Prior ; but he slowly decamped by a positive 
order from his brother. I thought to pass the Adda by the bridge of 
Cassano. Vendome opposed himself : the question was, who should 
deceive the other. I wished to bring the matter to a conclusion by a 
battle. I had been told that Vendome generally slept in the afternoon, 
without any one daring to wake him, lest it should put him in an ill 
humour. Linange possessed himself of the Cassine and of the bridge of 
Ritorto ; he was repulsed. I arrived there : I retook all, and 1 drove in 
the left of the French. Vendome arrived also with hit trwpe dorie^ 
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which soon returned a dazzling gleam from our fire. He had a horse 
killed under him, and received a musket shot in his boot. I received a 
musket shot in the throat, and, in spite of the blood, which flowed copi- 
ously, I still continued, till a second ball, which struck me above the 
knee, obliged me to retire to have my wounds dressed. It would be all 
over with the French, if I took a redoubt. I had An halt told to finish 
a smart firing, which harrassed me on the centre and on the left. Brave 
and active as he was, he drove his horse into the Ri tori to, followed by the 
Prussians, who were in the water up to the chin : he was wounded. 
Wurtemberg did the same on the right : he was killed. The arms and 
ammunition of both detachments were wetted : they could no longer re- 
turn the fire of the French. They possessed themselves of the castle of 
Cassano. Bebra, Rewentlau, and Joseph of Lorraine, a young prince of 
nineteen years of age, were killed in checking the enemy, and keeping firm 
on this side the Ritorto, which they had been obliged to repass, and which 
the enemy respected as a barrier that I had marked out to them. They de- 
clined to pass it, at I declined the passage of the Adda. If that be what is 
called losing a battle, I confess it. I went to take up an excellent post at 
Trevigio. The pretended conquerors were, apparently, in much greater 
coufusion than the conquered ; for not one ventured to approach my 
rear-guard. These conquerors, indeed, lost more men than the pre- 
tended vanquished, left behind them standards and prisoners, and threw 
a great quantity of baggage into the canal. Though Vendome had been 
joined by his brother, who fell asleep at Rivalta, two leagues from the 
field of battle (for which he was cashiered the array), he demanded re- 
inforcements from La Feuillade, because he thought that I intended to 
attack him. I did not, indeed, join myself to the Duke of Savoy ; but 
in consequence of these reinforcements, which I compelled Vendome to 
exact of La Feuillade, I spoiled the project of besieging and taking 
Turin. Did I lose the battle ? I know not. At all events, I do not re- 
proach myself for having fought. A signal success would have, rendered 
me master of Italy ; and a failure, which is different from a reverse, and 
which I may attribute to my two wounds, did not prevent me from still 
maneuvering before Vendome all the rest of the campaign, and to take, 
up my winter quarters quietly behind the mountains, at Cabsiuato, 
Lunato, &c. Before eutering them, however, I attempted some small 
enterprizes, all of which were frustrated by Vendome. Not to be beaten 
by a man like him is more glorious than to beat another. I set off for 
Vienna. 

1706. — Marlborough arrived at Vienna. I had written to him, that 
his preseuce would be necessary to me : I presented him to the Emperor, 
who received him as might be expeeted. He assisted me in obtaining 
succours for the Duke of Savoy. " Queen Anne," said he, " sent me 

for that purpose. We will lend 25, 00Q sterling to your Imperial Ma- 
jesty, and I calculate upon beating the enemy in the Low Countries." 
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Thither he went, and I into Italy. 1 arrived at Koveredo at the same 
time as the runaways of my army, which was entrusted to Rewentlau, 
who had been beaten at Cabsiuato, I had but too well corrected Ven- 
dome for his sloth. Informed of my departure from Vienna, he was be- 
fore me with his army. He had feigned sickness, and took, in public, 
, remedies as if he had been really ill ; but throwing off, all at once, bis 
barley-water, his nightrgown and cap, he remounted his horse on the 
night of the 18th or 19th of April, for this graud expedition. I rallied 
the runaways, apd I hastened to Gavardo, to hiuder Vendome from 
cutting off my communication with Trentin. Vendome employed an 
Astonishing celerity in all his marches : I had great difficulty in escaping 
him. Never before had I such labour. I succeeded, however, in pos- 
sessing myself of several posts, which secured to me the side of the 
Adige. That was necessary, in order to make the siege of Turiu be 
raised. 

Happily, thanks to the discernment of Louis XIV. Feuillade was en- 
trusted with this business. It had been very badly invested ; two posts 
were free : Vendome observed me on the other side of the Adige ; it was 
necessary, however, to pass that river. A Venetian commander took it in 
his head to intercept my passage to Badia. I caused the gate to be hewn 
down by my grenadiers ; and, perceiving that Vendome was no longer 
with the army, the command of which he went to resign, at Milan, to the 
Duke of Orleans, I returned thanks, first of all, to God ; and, without 
much difficulty, I deceived the French, who secured three posts, and 
passed the Adige, where they did not expect me. 

Tesse had lost Spain at Barcelona ; Villeroy the Low Countries at 
^families ; it was necessary that La Feuillade should lose Italy. I passed 
the Tanaro and the Po. Vendome had carried with him the love, the heart, 
and the spirit of the French. I passed tjie Secchia and the canal of 
Ledo, and I again thanked God for removing Vendome. The Duke of 
Parma sent me his compliments, fodder, and provisions. The Duke of 
Savoy sent me a nobleman from, his court, to conjure me to go to him.. 
He was rather uneasy with his small corps out of the town, the command 
of which he had left to Daun. I wrote to the former that it would all 
be over very soon ; and to the latter, that, reckoning to be at Nice-de- 
la-Pailie on the 30th of the month of August, I should soon present to 
him in Turin, as a recom pence for his gallant defence, the patent of 
general "of infantry, which the Emperor had given me for him. I caused 
jPnito to be taken by the Prince of Hesse, and Astradella by Kirscb- 
baum. I marched only during the night, pn account Qf the intense heat, 
which greatly incommoded us. I passed the Bormida, and I halted on 
the 27th, quite near the Tanaro, to arrive in Piedmont, at the place which 
I specified to the Commandant of Turin, two days before I had fixed ; 
and fifteen days before the time I discharged my promise, with an order 
|o {hank Jus J>raye garrison for me, " The great calculator, Catinat, 1 * 
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said I to myself, " and the fiery and rapid Vendome, when he should 
be so, would not have suffered me to do all this." I returned thanks to 
Heaven also, for we are devout when we are happy. " Apparently," said 
1 to myself, " the extensive power, and the narrow mind of Marsin, will 
check the talents and bravery of the Duke of Orleans." I went to visit 
the Duke of Savoy beneath Carmagnole, and our soldiers, when the saw 
us embrace each other, threw their caps in the air, and cried out, — Long 
live Joseph I. and Victor Amadeus ! and I believe also a few, — Long live 
Eugene ! La Feuillade made an assault on the 30th, and was re- 
pulsed with great loss. The Duke of Orleans, more skilful than his two 
colleagues, wished to march to me. Marsin said to him, in the council 
of war, that probably I only thought of throwing succours into the city; 
and that, with the rest, 1 should be a spectator of its capture. All the 
generals were of the same opinion as the Duke of Orleans. Marsin 
shewed a writing, signed by the King. " The Prince is angry," said he 
to them ; " gentlemen, I have a tutor. My post-chaise : I shall set off." 
He did not, however, because he was anxious to fight. I sent Visconti 
to cutoff a considerable convoy. 

Turin held out for four months, and could do no more : we marched 
at last to deliver it. The Duke of Savoy and myself mounted on an 
height, whence we saw various irregular movements in the enemy's 
camp. " These people, my cousin," said I, ** are already half beaten." 
Our whole artillery gave a terrible coup d'archet. The battle com- 
menced ; the Duke of Savoy and myself ran where we thought our pre- 
sence most necessary. This time he fought sincerely and heartily ; there 
cau be no doubt of it ; it was pro domo sua* The right wing was re- 
pulsed first, because it could not attack so soon as the left. Anhalt 
remedied all with his brave Prussian infantry, and myself at the head of 
four squadrons : during an hour and a half, advantages were gained on 
both sides ; we killed, but we did not conquer. We succeeded in leap- 
ing into the intrenchments of the French, but they separated in pur- 
suing. Three pieces of cannon, well posted, checked the carabiniers 9 
who, otherwise, would have made bad work with my ^cuirassiers, and 
-perhaps with my infantry : it was in rallying them who had been al- 
ready put into confusion, that one of my pages and a valet-de-chambre 
were killed behind me, and that my horse, wounded by a musket shot, 
threw me into a ditch. They thought I was dead, and they say that 
this belief caused a momentary sensation among the troops. The order 
which I gave, remounting on horseback, covered with dust, mud, and 
blood, to the regiment of Stahreberg, to fire a volley upon the French 
cavalry, relieved my infantry, who kept themselves firm ou the part of 
the lines which they had forced. The centre preserved itself welL 
Reh binder was repulsed three times by the Duke of Orleans, who re- 
ceived two musket shots* The Duke of Savoy entered at length 
aeK* into the trenches. 
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We were then able to give some help to the Prince of Saxe-Gotha, 
who performed wonders on the right, but could not succeed, because of 
the castle of Lucento. The Saxons leaped into the trenches, forced 
Pont Cassine, and the. kittle was thought to be gained on all sides ; but 
{hey all rallied again, and attacked us on the field of battle which we 
bad won. Daun, though pressed by La Feuillade, made a sortie at this 
interesting moment, and decided the victory. I know not what might 
have happened, if Albergotti had not been so silly as to remain a spec- 
tator on the hill of the Capucius, with forty battalions. One thing is 
certain, that the most obstinately disputed battle which I ever saw 
ought to have continued longer : however, not calculating upon such a 
piece of folly, I had troops disposed to take him in flank, if he had at- 
tempted to descend to me. This was the 7th of September. 

My good fortune would have it that Marsin, who was killed there, 
waited for me, with his eighty thousand men, behind the lines. If he 
had come to attack me before hand, and to turn me, I should have been 
greatly embarrassed with my thirty thousand. I was under many obli- 
gations, on this occasion, to two Frenchmen, Bonneva! and Langallerie — 
bad heads, and who finished badly, but whom I loved greatly then for 
their valour and spirit. I had some influence with the Emperor Joseph, 
and I had taken them both, as generals, into the Imperial service. It 
was a pity that they turned thus ; they pretended to be free-thinkers, 
who are almost always unsteady characters. The affectation of irre- 
ligion is, independently of its foolish impiety, always the mark of a bad 
taste. 

'Before giving myself up entirely to joy, fearing lest the conquered 
besiegers should endeavour to cover the Milanese, I drew out my tele- 
scope, which I never use but when I cannot reconnoitre close, and, 
teeing them fly towards Pignerol, rather than retire, I said to the 
Duke of Savoy, « c My cousin, Italy is ours !" 

It may be easily imagined how we were both received in Turin, wjiere 
the little powder that remained in the city hardly served to make a ge- 
neral salute of artillery coring the Te Deum. " I do not think," said 
I to Daun, whom I embraced with great sincerity, " that Louis XIV. 
will have one sung in Paris this time.*' 

The next day after the great battle, the Prince of Hesse lost a little 
one against Medavi, but that did me no harm ; I continued to pursue* 
The Vaudais massacred the runaways. We took Chivas, Novare, Milan, 
the citadel of which last place we blockaded ; Lodi, Pizzigitone, Tor- 
tone, Alexandria, Seravalla, and Casal. Going to reconnoitre the post 
of Caracorta, I received a severe contusion in my left arm, by a musket* 
ball, 

* 1707.T— Our generalissimo remained at Turin, yeiy well contented, 
and I took up my winter quarters. We both of us thought of making 
the siege of Toulon, after having taken the citadel of Milan and of Ma* 
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den*, and some other little posts, when Louis IV. offered to evacuate all 
Italy. We consented, upon condition that something should be given 
to the Duke of Mantua, Mi ran dole to its Duke, and much to the Duke 
of Savoy, as a recompence to him. Daun signed the convention on our 
part, and St. Pater on that of the French, on the 7th of March. 

I know not what possessed Joseph I. to send me to the Rhine, in the 
place of the Prince of Baden. I wrote to him that this was certainly 
some trick of my enemies, that I did not wish it, and that I was going 
on prosperously where I was. I did not expect, indeed, to have missed' 
Toulon : we should indubitably have taken it, if we had not been made?' 
to lose time, in the conquest of the kingdom of Naples, where there was 
a conspiracy in favour of the House of Austria. Two cursed cardinals, 
Grim an i and Pignatelli, who were there, prevailed against the advice of 
the Duke of Savoy and myself: there is no influence at court which 
can exist in absence. Louis XIV. would have been much more humi- 
liated by the loss of Dauphiny, Languedoc, and Provence. — Tess6 op- 
posed, in vain, our passage of the mountains. I passed them on the 4th 
of July, at the Col de Tende, and the Duke of Savoy and the other corps 
elsewhere. The Var was crossed ; some entrenchments were taken ; we 
marched to Fregus ; we arrived before Toulon. 

The Duke of Savoy urged me to carry the height of St. Catharine. I 
placed there the young Prince of Saxe-Gotha, and the Duke of Savoy 1 
promised him a reinforcement of four battalions, if he should be at-' 
tacked ; they could not possibly arrive in time. Never did the French at-' 
tack with such rapidity and fury. This prince, only twenty years of age, 
and already lieutenant-general of the armies of the Emperor, of England , 
and of Holland, of a charming figure, and accomplished at all points, 
defended himself like a lion. He had already lost a number of men ; 
of the two huudred who still remained, not above thirty or forty were 
with him, to whom he said, " My friends, let us, at least, die like meu 
of honour." At that instant he was killed by two musket shots. Works, 
entrenchments, batteries, every thing was ruined and destroyed, every 
thing was to be begun again. I was inconsolable for the loss of the 
young prince : but I was a little comforted by the destruction of 
St. Catharine, and by the capture of the two forts of St. Margaret aud 
St* Louis. Notwithstanding, I could not help secretly asking myself? 
where will be the utility ? Tesse made most excellent arrangements in 
the place, and I strongly suspected that the expedition to Naples, which 
had retarded the arrival of the English and Dutch fleet before Toulon^- 
would have made us Jose it. But these are the effects of Cabinets, Par- 
liaments, States-Generals, and Coalitions. We should have marched; 
as I proposed, directly to Toulon, after the expulsion of the French 
from Lombardy. Notwithstanding that, however, but for the bravery 
and genius of Tesse, and the unhappy day which witnessed the death / 
of my dear Prince of Gotha, we should have succeeded. 
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I left to the Duke of Savoy the honour of proposing to raise the siege* 
I took care not to contradict Hint: I suspected that the English would 
accuse him of being iu conceit with the French. They were vexed at 
having incurred so much ex pence uselessly ; and they may be forgiven.' 
I wrote to Marlborough that they were wrong, and that this once, by 
chance, the Duke of Savoy was the most sincere man in the world, with 
regard tons ; but he had uot been too much so towards the Provenceaux, 
upon whom he had practised violent extortions, and cut up and destroyed 
their olive trees, takiug away plants and seeds to carry them into his 
own country. Detested as he was, he was often embarrassed in his re-* 
treat; mine was executed easier. On the 25th of July, my army arrived 
at frejus. I frustrated the intentions of Medavi, who thought to harass* 
my march through the defiles, and in the passages of the Var, which t 
executed without auy difficulty. 

Angry, however, at having* passed a campaign without any success,, 
I went to take Suza, the only place which the French retained on this 
side of the mountains. I went to Turin to take up my winter-quarters, to* 
Milan to regulate the contributions of the princes of Italy, and to 
Vienna to raise the supplies of the ensuing campaign. 

We must not be discontented at court ; I hate grumblers, even whet* 
they have reason to grumble* Idle sallies pass from the closet to the 
parlour, from the parlour to the dining-room, and, from the imprudence 
of speaking before servants, from thence to taverns ; and all this gra- 
dually makes an impression upon the people, which may become dan-* 
gerous. Being certain that Joseph L would be embarrassed in my pre- 
sence, for not having believed me, I maintained a respectful but easy 
carriage towards him. He behaved kind to me, and scolded me because 
I had exposed myself too much. The reply which I made to this 
amiable reproach may be easily surmised. " You have," said he to me, 
** driven the French from Bavaria and Italy ;: go and drive them from 
the Low Countries. Rest yourself, and set off on the 26th of March* 
for several courts, and give the coalition that aspect which you and I wish- 
it to have." 

1710. — Along with my friend, the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau. It was. 
necessary to hinder the King of Prussia, who imagined that the King 
of Sweden would find him plenty of work, to withdraw his troops from 
Italy, where the Duke of Savoy, meditating an irruption into Dau~ 
phiny, had need of him. 

Frederick "William promised me. I proved to him, that, since Pul«* 
towa, there had been no longer a Charles XII. and that he was the pri- 
soner of his friend the Turks. 

I was sorry, for he could uot be a Gustavus Adolphus, who made the 
whole empire tremble ; but I wished that Russia should be prevented 
from aggrandizing herself, and L considered Sweden as a counterpoise:. 
for the equilibrium of Europe. The King of Prussia presented mfe 
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with a handsome sword, and a line snuff-box, worth 24,000 florins, 
which was a great detl for a poor and avaricious prince. I went to the 
Hague on the 15th of April, to meet Marlborough ; and, when we ar- 
rived in Flanders, we found the lines of the French, extending from 
Maubege to Ypres, taken by Cumberland. We went to lay siege ta 
Douai. 

My baggage, coming from Holland, was taken by a French priva* 
teer, near Anvers : all my plate, strong boxes, and. the presents I had 
received. Louis XIV. sensible, apparently, of all that I had said re- 
spectful to him through the Marshal de BoufEers, had every thing re- 
turned to me. I gave 500 florins and a gold-mounted, sword to the cap- 
tain of the privateer. I opened the trench on the night of the 5th or 
6th of May. Albergotti made a vigorous sortie w oii the 8th, which 
greatly deranged me. No commandant ever made so .many as he djd ; 
Sometimes he even made four in a day. 

Villars, recovered from his wounds, arrived in Paris to make us raise 
the siege. We took up a good position ; and, though it was not so 
strong as that which he had taken at Malplaquet the preceding year, he 
respected it. So many battles, and so many places lost since the com- 
mencement of the century, had rendered the French very circumspect, 
^and Villars himself: that is saying every thing. On the 54th of June 
Douai surrendered. 

I also used circumspectionon my part. I wished to take Arras, and 
then nothing would stop me in my progress to Paris : but Villars over- 
threw my project by an excellent position, where I did not dare to at- 
tack him. I consoled myself by taking Bethune. It cost eight days 
labour. On the 14th of August we had a very pretty advantage. 
Villars, always courageous personally, even when he could not be so in 
his army, gave five hundred horse to Broglio, to carry oft' a quantity of 
fodder, aud marched himself, at the head of fifty squadrons, to support 
him, Broglio, eager to attack, fell into an ambuscade ;' and Villars re- 
turned very much vexed. 

Marlborough had a great desire to attack. I said to him, " I'll lay a 
wager that you \vill net be able ; let us go and reconnoitre." — " Very 
well," said he to me, after rinding it to be so himself, '• let us continue 
taking towns." We opened the trench on the ]6th, before St. Venant, 
and they capitulated on the 28th. 

The siege of Aix did not go on quite so quickly ; it was not until the 
beginning of November, that, after great efforts of valour on both sides, 
the besiegers carried the covered way. The brave Quebrinta defended 
himself, notwithstanding, till the 8th. We took up winter quarters. 
The Hague being the centre of the coalition, which I saw every moment 
about to separate, I went there again with Marlborough, and I returned 
to Vienna on the 26th of January. 

TOL. III. H 
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1714. — I went to negociate at R ads tat with Vi liars. Villars received 
ma at the castle. Never did two men embrace with more sincerity; 
The friendship of our youth, our companionship of arms in Hungary, 
and at the court of Vienna, when he was ambassador there, interrupted 
by some brilliant feats of arms oh both sides, rendered this interview so 
affecting, that the officers and soldiers of our escorts also embraced each 
other with cordiality. An hour's conversation in my apartment (whither 
Villars conducted me), laid the foundation of the treaty* " I ex- 
pected*" said I to Villars, smiling, " your exorbitant demand6,-and 1 re> 
gard them as not actually to take place ; for you will feel that mine 
are very reasonable. You shall send a courier to carry intelligence of 
my refusal : he will return with an order to assent, to nothing that I 
propote to you: your next will bring you the information that they'be^ 
gin to hear reason at Versailles, and we shall sign." All that I had pre- 
dicted partly happened ; and, while waiting for the rest, I said to him; 
. — " Permit me, my dear Marshal, to go, meawhile, and keep the car*. 
nival at Stutgard, along with the Duke of Wurtemberg. My body has 
need of repose; but, for these two years past, thanks to you, my mind 
needs it still more/--—" Very well," said he ; " and I shall go to divert 
myself at Strasbourg, till Contades, whom I have sent to the King, 
brings me back some new instructions. And permit me, also, to give k 
ball this evening, that it may look as if we were not likely to frght these 
fifteen days. They will think our sovereigns the best friends in the 
world, while it will be only their ambassadors who are so, if you will 
consent, my Lord, that I take this title, which is very dear to my 
heart." 

During the time that we remained together, I returned his balls and 
euppers ; but he gave better cheer than I did. Mine was too much m 
the German fashion ; I knew no other. To see us in the evenings toV 
gether, no one would think we were disputing all the mornings. During 
the entertainments which he prepared for me, bis conversation appeared 
unusually brilliant and interesting. It was impossible to be more so 
than his was. We spoke one day upon the difference between ourftwo 
nations. " Your's," said Villars to me, " appears to me to be incapable 
of excitation, acting only mofe or less perfectly right, never very bad.V 
*— u And your***," said I, " is never the same. You have two charaCr 
ters ; one capable of discipline, fatigue, and enthusiasm, when com? 
marided by a Villars, a Veudome, and a Catinat ; and another, such as 
displayed itself at Blenheim and Ramillies, when there was something 
of Versailles mingled with your aifairs. 

•< The vivacity, and v the spirit of your Frenchman* may sometimes 
be hurtful to them, because they judge of every thing, and always too 
rapidly. For example ; if I were again engaged with ywi, I would 
dress some of my dragoons in the French uniform, who should cry out 
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iii your rear, We are cut off! But after all, with so much valour* 
men like you, my dear Marshal, are very dangerous gentle* 



men." 



" We talk together without any suspicion," said he ; " like Hanni* 
bal and Scipio, I think. 

" What do you think of the Turks? Are they always such fools as 
they were in my time, when I first began, Si$p to admire you ?" * 

" They wifl never change," said I to him ; •« but some advantage 
may be drawn from them notwithstanding. If a Pacha, a renegado, of 
a general of the allies of the Porte, were to form platoons in their man-* 
ner, in the second line, in the intervals of the first, and others in the 
third in the intervals of the second, and then also reserves and their' 
spahis on the wings, with their cursed yells of Allah ! Allah ! and their 
maimer of advancing with fifty men, and a small flag, they would be 
invincible." 

" You will be angry," said Villars one day, •« at what I am now 
going to tell you. Do you know the foolish story which has been cir* 
culated at your expence, concerning the loss of the battle of Denain." — • 
** It will amuse me," said L— " Very well : it is said that you had a 
mistress at M archiennes ; an Italian dancer, beautiful as the day, and 
she had her quarters there ; and you had troops at this post only for her 
safety and your own, when you went to pass the night with her." I 
laughed heartily with him at this anecdote. " Truly," said I, " 1 must 
have taken it very late into my head to catch this fever. of fools, called 
love. I had better have had it at Venice and at Vienna in our time. 
You had ladies there, if I recollect rightly ; but it was without loving 
them, or being loved, for they attach themselves to Frenchmen from 
fashion. "— -" That often happens to us in France," replied he. " It it 
a fashion there also ; it is even a trade, when we have nothing else to do ; 
it is almost indispensible to save our reputation. Consider what they 
hate said of M. de Vendome, and of Catinat." 

I uttered some pleasantries respecting his friend, Madame de Main te- 
non, and upon the steeple which Chamillard ascended to reconnoitre 
me ; and I made great sport of the Duke of Burgundy, Villeroy, Tal-* 
lard, Marsin, and La Feiullade, u I was glad," said I, «• to hear that 
you were slaughtering the Huguenots, and converting them in the Ce- 
vennes, . rather than facing me at Hochstet." I had no difficulty in 
making him confess, that, but for his wound, he would have beaten me 
at Malplaquet ; but he had more difficulty in wishing to prove to me 
that I had committed no error at Denain. 

Perhaps these little flatteries and courtesies served the Emperor to 
make a favourable postscript in his dispatch to Louis XIV. I insinu- 
ated to him, in conversation, that I was not very well acquainted with 
this Emperpr, and that he appeared to me to be extremely headstrong. 

, H2 
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It was with pleasure that I saw Yi liars discoursing with some members 
of the estates of the empire. I strongly suspected that he would hear 
that I had obtained five millions to commence the war, should it be ab- 
solutely necessary; and thus we parted. 

Contades went like the wind ; he returned the same way on the 26th ef 
February ; new instructions to demand the council to assemble, change 
of conditions, discussions, and perhaps some few private couriers which 
arrived unknown to me; all this was the business of six weeks. 
• Villars sent Contades to me, to beg that I would believe all that he 
should tell me on the part of the King, and we both returned quickly 
to Rastadt. Seeing that there were but few articles different from my 
propositions, 1 signed them on the 6th of March. 

I was enthusiastically received by the court and by the city, fully 
tired of the war. I had princes plenipotentiaries named, to give to the 
whole every necessary formality, similar to that of his Most Christian 
Majesty. They met at Baden for that purpose ; and Villars and my- 
self went there to sign, once more, the same contract. 
. We both of us feared, for a moment, that the death of Queen Anne, 
which happened just at this time, would occasion some alteration ; but 
our subaltern ministers were reasonable enough not to make any repre- 
sentations to us upon that subject. 

The only thing that troubled me now was to part with Villars, never 
more to see him again." " We shall never fight and sign together again, 
perhaps," said I to him, " but we shall always love and esteem each 
other." This brave man was equally afflicted at quitting me, and I set 
for off Vienna. 

1716. — The Turks put Temeswar in a good state .of defence, when 
an incendiary, who set fire to forty houses there, and another at Bel- 
grade, who burned thirty vessels laden with ammunition, made them' 
think that Mahomet disapproved of their war. This moment of super- 
stition was perhaps that of my good fortune, for Loffelholtz possessed 
himself of Mitrovitz without any resistance. 

The Pacha complained of this act of hostility. Loffelholtz replied 
that it had' been begun on his part by the fire which his sales had made 
upon the Imperial troops, as they were descending the Saave. The poor 
Pacha, who knew nothing of it, perhaps, caused all those who had fired 
to be impaled, and I chose to consider that as a momentary exacerbation 
of anger rather than as a reparation. 

On the 27th of July I went to Peterwaradin, and the Grand Vizier to 
the old entrenchments of Semi in. I had not much trouble in driving 
him from them; for, having as great a desire to fight as I had, he ap- 
proached half the way. He w#s called Hali, and was so inveterately 
hostile to the Christians, that, after Breuner, who was made prisoner, had 
redeemed his head at 100,000 florins, he still had it cut off, as will be 
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read hereafter. The favourite of fa|l father-in-law, AchmeJ: III. a great 
intrjgtier in the Seraglio, ignorant, and presumptuous, he was the Villeroy 
oflpe Turks. " This Grand Vizier of the Infidels," said he, speakings 
of me, " is not what he is thought to be. We shall see ; for I will 
march to him." In fact, he did pass tiie Saave. I had him recon- 
noitred by John Palfy, who had two horses killed under him, and re- 
tired in good order, though seventy thousand spa his endeavoured to 
surround him, but he reached a defile. '• This" said I, "" is, for once, 
a well-planned attack on their part, precisely such a one as at Carlowitz, 
where they made peace seventeen years before." — On the 2d of August 
I passed the Danube. That cloud of spahis, who thought they had ob- 
tained some advantage in the great skirmish of which I- fcave spoken, 
arrived too lute to hinder me. They found me encamped behind the 
old entrenchments ; and, as soon as Hali arrived with his Janizaries, 
they wished to besiege me there, as usual. Approaches, batteries, pa- 
rallels, were III planned out, and almost finished in some parts, by day- 
light. Theojgpaitated the Romans, as I have already said, without sus- 
pecting it, by?entrenching themselves the moment they arrived. On the 
5th of August, at eight o'clock in the morning, they saluted me with all 
their artillery. I had no doubt that this Grand Vizier would commit ' 
some blunder or other, aad would be embarrassed with his superiority. 
Not being able to extend his line beyond mine, because of rny flanks 
being well supported, even when inarching, he divided his men into 
•mall bodies of troops, which did not charge. They were, perhaps, re- 
serves, which his genius suggested (for he wanted neither that nor con- 
rage), but which were afterwards forgotten. The Prince ofWnrtem- 
berg, whom I caused to make the drat attack on my left, pierced and 
penetrated every where ; but my right went on badly. The eight 
columns being forced to separate, in order to pass through the aperture 
of my entrenchments, and not being able to deploy, because of the 
proximity of those of the Turks, were badly led. Lanken and Wallen- 
ttein were killed. It was on this occasion that I again owed the greatest 
obligations to Bonneval. Every one was killed about him, and he 
himself was wounded in the belly by a spear. He had only twenty-five 
men, but he gave me time to send Palfy, with two thousand horse, on 
the flank of the Janizaries, who were hitherto the conquerors in this at- 
tack. We now became so, but it was after five hours fighting. I en- 
tered the superb tent of the Grand Vizier Hali ; and the almoners of the. 
first regiment of the environs put up aloud, as a thanksgiving to the 
God of armies, prayers, which were repeated by the soldiers, to music, 
at once military and religious. 

I sent from thence Captain Zeil, of my own regiment, to the Em- 
peror, with an account of the battle, which consisted only of five or six 
lines. It is easy to be modest, when we are happy. 
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X took care not to pursue the {furies, for they were still stronger 
than I. They were cannonaded in retreating, by the artillery of Peter- 
waradin. The unfortunate Hali went to die, the next day, at Gtitio- 
witz, of two wounds which he received in trying to rally the runaway*; at 
the head of his guards, and it was a few minutes before he expired that 
he had the young Breumer massacred, of which I have spoken. " At 
least," said he, " let not this dog survive ine. Why can 1 not do the 
tame to all the Christian dogs !" 

On the 25th of August I pitched my camp before Temeswar, which 
I invested, and I amused myself in causing the pretty kiosk and gar- 
den of the Pacha to be taken 1 , aud a mosque, which the Turks preferred 
to abandon, rather than profane it, as they said, by defending it. - 

On the 1st of September the trench was opened, I scolded well 
Prince Emanuel, of Portugal, who, not content with being there, pur- 
sued a small groupe of Turks, which he happened to see* He had hit 
horse killed, and received a Violent contusion in the knee. Happily he 
was not corrected, but exposed himself very much in ihg&e two cam-* 
paigns. On the 9th, the Turks made a paltry sortie, anaf on the 24th, 
a reinforcement, which they wished to throw into the place, was well be- 
laboured. 

On the 31st we took, by assault, the palanka, on which depended al- 
most the entire fate of the.city ; but it cost us dea*. I lost a great num- 
ber of officers distinguished in war, and good companions. On the 13th 
of October Temeswar capitulated : a few days more of rain would, per- 
haps, have made me raise the siege. What fortune ! The Turks de- 
manded grace for some cowirouzzers. I remember that I replied to this 
article of capitulation, " That those rascals might go where they chose." 
This name is any thing but indifferent; it signifies a rebel j and though 
it is peculiarly applied to those of Hungary, it is welt that the soldier 
should bestow it upon all the enemies of the House of Austria, as if they 
were its subjects, and, consequently, regard them with that contempt 
which is felt towards traitors. A mere nothing gives, sometimes, a be- 
neficial tone to an army. 

I set off for Vienna, but, on the way, I underwent, at Raab, all the 
enntpi of the ceremony of the bonnet et de Vestoc benis, with which it 
pleased the Pope to decorate me* 

The venerable old man, Heister, whom I had made governor, after 
the battle and the siege, where he had also distinguished himself, 
(being there, notwithstanding his great age) came to receive me, at the 
head of his garrison. The bishop of Gindor placed the bonnet on my 
head. I wrote a fine letter, in Latin, to the Holy Father, and I con- 
tinued my journey with the Chevalier Rospoli, who had brought me all 
this, and whom I had received about me as a volunteer* He was killedk. 
in a duel, a short time afterwards, about a girU 
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1717.— Individuals flocked fromAll side* to serve under me. There 
were enough to form a squadron of princes and volunteers. Among the 
former, a Prince of Hesse, two of Bavaria, a Bevern, a Culmbach, one 
of Wurtemberg, two of Ligne, one of Lichtenstein, of Anhalt-Dessau, 
the Count of Cliarolai, the Princes of Dombes, of Marsillac, of 
Pons, &c. &c. 

The Emperor made me a present of a magnificent diamond crucifix, 
and strongly assured me, that all my victories came, and would come, 
from God. This was getting rid of gratitude towards me ; and I set 
off for Futack, where I assembled my army towards the end of May. 

It was necessary to possess myself of Belgrade, which, for three cen- 
turies, had been so many times taken and retaken. Luckily I did not 
find there the cordelier, John de Capistran, who, with the crucifix 
in his hand, and in the hottest part of the fire during the whole day, 
defended the place so well ; and Hunniade, who commanded there, 
Against Mahomet II. in 1456. Hunniade died of his wounds. The 
Emperor lost Belgrade, Mahomet lost an eye, and the cordelier was 
canonised. 

Unfortunately, the Grand Signior had but too well replaced the 
wrong-headed Grand Vizier, who had been killed. It was the Pacha of 
Belgrade who supplied the vacancy, called Mastchi Ali, who made the 
most judicious arrangements for the preservation of the place, and 
caused me a great deal of embarrassment. On the 10th of June I 
passed the Danube: my volunteer princes threw themselves into boats 
to arrive among the first, and to charge the spahis with some squadrons 
of Mercy, which had already passed below Panczova, to protect the dis- 
embarkation of some, and the bridge constructed for the others, with 
eighty-four boats. On the 19th I went, with a large escort, to recon- 
noitre the place where I wished to pitch my camp. Twelve hundred 
spahis rushed upon us, with unequalled fury, and shouting Allah ! 
Allah / I know not why one of their officers broke through a squadron 
which was in front, to find me at the head of the second, where I 
placed myself from prudential motives, having many orders to give. 
He missed me; and I was going to obtain satisfaction with my pistol, 
when a dragoon at my side knocked him under his horse. On the same 
day we had a naval combat, which lasted two htfurs ; and our saics 
having the advantage, I remained* master of the operations on th« 
Danube. On the 20th I continued workikg at the lines of contra valla- 
tion, under a dreadful fire from the place. Towards the end of June, 
I advanced my camp so near Belgrade, that the bullets were constantly 
flying over my head. A storm destroyed all my bridges, and, but for 
the courage of an Hessian officer, in a redoubt, I do not know how I should 
have been able to re-establish the one upon the Saave. 

Wishing to take the place on the side next the water, I caused a fers 
ft the mouth of the Donawitz to be attacked by Mercy, who fell from 
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his liorse in an apoplectic tit. They carried him away, thinking him 
dead. He was afterwards successfully cured ; but, being informed of 
hi* accident, 1 went to replace him, and the fort was taken. The Prince 
of Donibes narrowly escaped being killed at my side by a bullet, which 
made my horse rear. Marcilly was killed, in bravely defending a post 
which 1 had charged him to entrench. He demanded succour from Ro- 
dolph Heister, who refased him, and who was deservedly killed, as a 
punishment for his cowardice, by a cannon-ball, which reached him be- 
hind his chevaux defrise; I arrived accidentally, at first, with a large 
escort ; I sent for a large detachment : I halted, and completely beat 
the Janissaries, leaving, indeed, live hundred men killed upon the field, 
Taxis, Visconti, Suger, &c. The Pacha of Romelia, the best officer of 
the Mussulmen, lost his life also. 

On the 22d of July my batteries were finished. 1 bombarded, burned, 
and destroyed the places so much, that they would have capitulate^, if 
they had not heard that the Grand. Vizier had arrived at Nisa on the 
30th, with two hundred and fifty thousand men. 

Ou the 1st of August, we saw them on the heights which overlooked 
my camp, extending in a semi-circle from Krotzka as far as Dedina. 
The Mussulmen formed the most beautiful amphitheatre imaginable, 
very agreeable to look at, excellent for a painter, but hateful to a gene- 
ral. Enclosed between this army, and a fortress which had thirty thou- 
sand men in garrison, the Danube on the right, and the Saaveon the left, 
my resolution was formed. I intended to quit my lines and attack them, 
notwithstanding their advantage of ground : but the fever, which had 
• already raged in my army, did not spare me. Behold nte seriously ill, 
and in my bed, instead of being at the head of my troops, whom I wished 
to lead the road to honour. 

I can easily conceive that this caused a little uneasiness at court, in the 
city, and even in my army. It required boldness and good fortune to 
extricate oneself from it. The general who might have succeeded me 
would, and indeed almost must, have thought that he should be lost if 
he retreated, and be beaten if lie did not retreat. Every day made our 
situation worse. The nurnerbus artillery of the Turks had arrived on 
the heights of which I have spoken. "We were so bombarded with it, 
as well as with that from the garrison, that I knew not where to put my 
lent, for, in going in and out, many of my domestics had been killed. In 
the small skirmishes, which we often had with thespahis, my young vo- 
lunteers did not fail to be among them, discharging their pistols, though 
cannon-balls intermingled also. And one da/, d'Estrade, the governor 
of the Prince of Dombes, had his leg shot off by his side, and one of his 
pages was killed. All our princes, whom I have enumerated above, dis- 
tinguished themselves, nnd loved me like their father. 

I caused the country in the rear of the Grand Vizier's army to be ra- 
raged'; but these people, as well as their horses, and especially theur 
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camels, will , live almost upon nothing. Scarcely an hour passed in 
which I did not lose a score of men by the dysentry, or by the cannon 
from the lines, which the infidels advanced more and more every night 
towards my entrenchments. I was less the besieger than the besieged. 
My affairs towards the city went on better. A bomb, which fell into a 
magazine of powder, completed its destruction, and occasioned the loss of 
three thousand men. 

At length I recovered from my illness : and, on the 15th of August* 
notwithstanding the ill advice of persons who where not fond of battles, 
the matter was fixed. I calculated that listlessness and despair would 
produce success. 

I did not sleep, as Alexander di<^ before the battle of Arbeta ; but the 
Turks did, who were no Alexanders : opium and predestination will 
make philosophers of us. I gave brief and explicit instructions touching 
whatever might happen- I quitted my entrenchments one hour after 
midnight : the dark u ess first, and then a fog, rendered my first undertak- 
ings mere chance. Some of my battalions on the right wing fell, unin- 
tentionally, while marching, into a part of the Turkish entrenchments. 
A terrible confusion among them, who never have either advanced 
posts or spies ; and, amori0k&, a similar confusion, which it would be im- 
possible to describe : they fired from the teft to the centre, on both sides, 
without knowing where. The Janissaries fled from their entrenchments ; 
I had time to throw into them fascines and gabions, to make a passage for 
my cavalry who pursued them, I know not how: the fog dispersed, and 
the Turks perceived a dreadful breaclu But for my second line, which 
I ordered to march there immediately, to stop this breach, I should have 
been lost. I then wished to march an order : impossible ! I was fetter 
served than I expected. La Colonic, at the head of his Bavarians, rushed 
forwards, and took a battery of eighteen pieces of cannon. I was obliged 
to do better than I wished. 1 sustained the Bavarians; and the Turks, 
after having fled to the heights, lost all the advantages of their ground. 
A large troop of their cavalry wished to charge mine, which wereHoo 
much advanced ; a whole regiment was cut in pieces ; but two others, 
who arrived opportunely to their aid, decided the victory. It was then 
that I received a cut from a sabre ; it was, I believe, my thirteenth 
wound, and probably my last. Every thing was over at eleven o'clock 
in the morning: Viard, during the battle, retained the garrison of Bel- 
grade, which capitulated the same day. I forgot that there were no 
Bo u friers there : I played the generous man : I granted the henoujrs of 
war to the garrison, who, not knowing what they meant, did not avail 
themselves of them. Men, women, aud children, chariots, and Camels, 
issued forth, all at once, pell-mell, -by land and by water. 

At Vienna, the devotees cried, out a miracle ! those who envied me 
cried out, good fortune ! Charles VI. was, I believe, among the former; 
and Guido Stahrenberg among the latter. I was well received, as might 
have been expected. 

YOL. III. I 
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I have alreadv, on different occasions, instituted an examination into 
tnyself. Here is my opinion respecting this victory, in which I have 
more cause for justification than for glory; my partisans have spoken 
too favourably of it, and my enemies too severely. They would have 
had' much more reason to propose cutting off my head on this occasion 
than on that of Zenta, for there I risked nothing. I was certain of con- 
quering : but here, not only I might have been beaten, but totally ruined 
and lost, if a storm, or the enemy's artillery to the left on the shores of 
the Danube, had destroyed my bridges. I was, indeed, superior \n sates, 
and in workmen and artillery-men to protect or repair them : I had a 
corps also at Semi in. 

Could I anticipate the tardiness, or disinclination of the authorities, 
wK& engaged in this war, where there were so many vices of the interior 
in administration, and so much ignorance in the chiefs of | the civil and 
Commissariat departments ? Hence it was that 1 was in want of every 
thing uecessary to commence the siege, and to take Belgrade before the 
arrival of the Grand Vizier, and which hindered me, afterwards, from 
checking him on the heights : this, however, 1 should have done, but for 
itiy cursed fever, before his artillery arrived, ^And then, that unlucky 
dysentery, which put my army into the hospiral, or rather into the bury- 
ing-grouud, for each regiment had one behind its camp ; — could I anti- 
cipate that also ? These were the two motives which induced me to at- 
tack, and to risk all or nothing, for I was as certainly lost one way as the 
other. I threw up entrenchments against entrenchments: I knew a little 
more upon that subject than my comrade the Grand Vizier : and I had 
plenty of troops in health to guard them. I obliged him, for want of pro- 
visions (for, as I have already said, I caused all the country in his rear to 
be ravaged), to decamp, and consequently Belgrade to surrender. Thus, 
if this manuscript should be read, give me neither praise, my dear reader, 
nor blame. After all, I extricated myself, perhaps, as Charles VI. said to 
his confessor, by the protection of the Virgin Mary, for the battle was 
fought on Assumption Day. 

Europe was getting embroiled elewhere. Some charitable soul ad- 
vised the Emperor to send me to negociate at London, reckoning that 
they might procure for another the easy glory of terminating the war. 

1718. — 1 was not such a fool as to fall into this snare, and I set off 
for Hungary, at the commencement of June, with a fine sword worth 
eigthy thousand florins, which the Emperor had presented to me. 

By the bye, talking of friends and enemies, I mubt say, with regard to 
my own success, that I was often indebted for it to strangers who served in 
my armies. Of Frenchmen, I have had Commerci, Vauclemont, Stain- 
ville, Rabutin, Erbeville, St. Amour, Dupigny, Montigny, Corbeille 
Bonncval, Laugallerie, Castel, Viard, Auboune, the two Mercys ; the 
Princes of Lorraine, of Croy, la Marche, Hautois, Godrecour, La Co*. 
Joijia^nftoQQStrvSftarsiny, Martigny, Langlet, and the Duke of 
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A rem berg, whom I may reckou as straugers, being of the Low Coun- 
tries. All of them had many French officers in their regiments. 
There were a great number, also, in the two regiments of Francis and 
Leopold of Lorraine, in mine, in that of my nephew, Emanuel, and of 
the Prince of Portugal. Hamilton, Brown, and the two Wallises, were 
Irishmen. Of Italians, I had Marcelli, Montecuculli, Veterani, Loca- 
telli, Arragoni, Bagni, Orselti, Maffei, Magui, Videlli, Negrelli, Rosa 
Grana, Porica, Perselli, Cavriaui, Strasoldo, &c. and of Spaniards* 
Vasques Galbes, Cordua, Ahumada, and Alcandet. 

I might also reckon as strangers (for they past as such at Vienna), the 
Hungarians, among whom I had the two Paltys, Nadasti, Esterhazy, 
Spleni, Ebergeni, and Baboezai, which proves that there were mqgy 
Austrians at the court, and few in the army ; and hence almost all my 
Germans were from the Empire. The heads and eldest sons of families 
never serve in this country. It was in vain that I endeavoured to intro- 
duce the fashion. 

The Turks were desirous of making peace, and so was the Emperor. 
I could have done very well without it, for 1 confess that I loved war.— 7 
All the different courts sent negotiators to Passarowitz. To obtain bet- 
ter conditions, I marched to the Grand Vizier, who had arrived with his 
army near Niasa. I should have been very successful, for he had only 
eighty thousand men ; and I was well disposed tofke him battle, when 
a cursed courier came, and brought me the unwelcome tidings that the 
treaty of peace had been signed on the 21st of July. Among us it waa 
called only a truce, which might be prolonged as long as they pleased, 
or which might be broken according to circumstances. It lasted only 
twenty-five years. It was a cardinal, who ought to have been the enemy 
of Mahomet, that saved his Empire. Thus politics sport with religion. 
Alberoni made Spain declare against us. 

If I had not been detaiued in -Hungary, hy the regulation of quarters, 
repairing the fortifications at Belgrade, at Orsowo, &c. &c. I should 
have been present to make the Emperor respected in my government of 
the Low Countries. Prie had appeased the first insurrection, by call- 
ing from Luxembourg the regiment of dragoons belonging to Prince 
Ferdinand de Ligne. There had been a second ; they fired on the 
Place de Bruxelles, and, instead of continuing to employ the military, 
Pre was afraid, because he had been told that the country people were 
coming to revenge the death of the townsmen. He ought to have been 
recalled ; but the subtle Italian, suspecting that such would be my ad- 
vice, repaired his error. 
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